High Court paves way 
for Little Rock ruling 
before school opening 


By Louis E, Burnham 

N JUNE 21 US. District Judge 

Harry J. Lemley granted the Little 
Rock school board a two-and-a-half year 
delay in its program of racial integration 
and thereby abruptly altered the setting 
in the South-wide fight against jimcrow 
education. 

Nine days later, on June 30, the Su- 
preme Court closed out its 1957-58 term 
with a denial of an NAACP appeal for 
an emergency review of Lemley’s order. 
The High Court ruling left the matter 
in the hands of the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals in St. Louis. The NAACP had 
previously filed with the Appeals Court 
a notice of appeal and an‘application for 
a stay of judgment. 


“IN AMPLE TIME”: The Supreme Court’s 
suggestion “that the Court of Appeals 
will recognize the vital importance of the 
time element in this litigation, and that 
it will act upon the application for a stay 
of the appeal in ample time to permit 
arrangements to be made for the next 
school year,” was tantamount to an or- 
der to the justices of the lower court to 
return from their recess and act on the 
Little Rock dispute. Lemley, himself, had 
earlier denied an NAACP motion for a 
stay. 

‘The Lemley ruling was a frank capi- 
tulation to the mob which rioted in 
front of Central High School last Sep- 
tember in an effort to keep nine Negro 
children out. It was a major concession 
to the segregationist Mothers League of 
Central High and the Capital City White 
Citizens’ Council, which had master- 
minded the year-long persecution of the 
Negro students inside the school build- 
ing. If Lemley’s ruling stands, seven of 
the Little Rock Nine who are still en- 
rolled in the school will be barred next 
September. 

“PRIVATE INTEREST”: The 35-page 
opinion sustained the school board’s con- 
tention that the educational process at 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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THE U.S. SIXTH FLEET MANEUVERS OMINOUSLY AT THE BRINK OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
And Washington asks: What right have the Lebanese to change their own government? 


MOSCOW WARNS U.S. ON INTERVENTION 





The civil war in Lebanon at crisis point 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE FANTASTIC civil war in Lebanon 

took an even more bizarre turn last 
week as the opposition forces fought 
fiercely to capture the port city of Trip- 
oli. Even as opposition leader Saeb Sala- 
am, fingering a string of religious beads, 
spoke to correspondents in his flower- 
bedecked Beirut home, fighting raged a 
stone’s throw away. Nearby in the Presi- 
dential palace Camille Chamoun desper- 
ately asked for 7,000 armed UN troops to 
seal off the Lebanese-Syrian border. 


UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold was re- 
ported to have concluded that Syrian aid 
to the opposition was of no great conse- 
quence. He seemed to agree with the UN 
observer team that 200 UN border watch- 
ers would be enough to create “condi- 
tions within Lebanon ‘which will make 
possible a solution by the Lebanese peo- 
ple of [their] internal problem.” 


A NEW BRINK? This was hardly to the 
taste of Secy. Dulles, who edged toward 
another brink when he hinted at Anglo- 
U.S. armed intervention if Chamoun in- 
voked either Article 51 of the UN Charter 
or the Eisenhower Doctrine., This, in 


turn, brought a warning of Soviet inter- 
vention. 

None of these steps would have any val- 
idity under the Charter or the Doctrine. 
Hammarskjold noted that the UN Secur- 
ity Council resolution had not authorized 
anything beyond “observation” of alleged 
border infiltration by a UN team. 


Article 51 of the Charter concerns self- 
defense. It has been interpreted to mean 
that a UN member could solicit military 
aid from friendly nations without obtain- 
ing UN sanction, but only in the event 
on an attack from outside. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine declares that 
“the independence and integrity” of Mid- 
dle East nations is “vital to [U. S.] na- 
tional interest and world peace.” It em- 
powers the President “to use armed force 
to assist any such nation... requesting 
assistance against armed aggression from 
any country controlled by international 
communism.” 


CHARGES DISCOUNTED: It has never 
been charged that Lebanon is a victim 
ef outside aggression by the United Arab 
Republic, and no one in Washington has 
said that the UAR is “controlled by inter- 


national communism.” Many corresponde 
ents and columnists have called it none 
sense to say that arms and men 
“pouring in” from Syria in support of = 
Lebanese opposition. 

N. Y. Times’ military analyst Hanso 
W. Baldwin noted that the Lebanese arm 
commanded by Gen. Fuad Chehab “hag 
never exerted its full strength against thé 
opposition,” and felt that Syrian aid té 
the opposition “cannot be sizable.” Othere 
wise, Baldwin said, either the “flims: 
street barricades built by the. rebels 
would have been “smashed quickly” b 
government troops heavily armed by th 
U. S., or the “rebels would have won bg 
now.” 

To Baldwin “the size of the existin 
opposition within Lebanon” was “nani 
icant,” which indicated that the conflic 
is a “civil war shot with political overe 
tones.” This led him to feel that internae 
tlonal intervention—in the form of eithe 
UN or U. 8. military force—“to restor 
stability may bring only instability.” 


- NEUTRAL GENERAL: A report from 4 


GUARDIAN on-the-spot observer 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Golden Rule gives up, but Phoenix sails on 


HE CREW of the Golden Rule con- 

ceded last week that government in- 
tervention had halted their plan to pro- 
test this summer’s series of nuclear 
weapons tests in the Pacific. From a 
Honolulu jail, where they are serving 
60-day sentences, Capt. Albert Bigelow 
and four crewmen announced: “It is im- 
possible for us to sail again before the 
end of the present tests.” 

They also sent a letter to President 
Eisenhower asking that he use his in- 
fluence to stop the tests and “start turn- 
ing the course of history away from nu- 
clear warfare.” 

The Golden Rule set out from San 
Pedro, Calif., for Honolulu in April. Twice 
it set sail from Honolulu for the Mar- 
shall Islands testing grounds, but each 
time it was intercepted by a Coast Guard 
cutter. After the second attempt, made 
in defiance of a Federal court injunction, 


the crewmen were jailed. 


Meanwhile, another ketch, Phoenix of 
Hiroshima, which left Honolulu June 11, 
continued on its way to Japan via the 
testing area. Its captain, Dr. Earle Rey- 
nolds, former Antioch College anthro- 
pologist, carried on board his family, in- 
cluding two teen-age children, and a 
Japanese crewman. Before sailing, Rey- 
nolds had said his purpose was to call 
on the people of the U.S. “to examine 
their government’s policies and actions 
which are now gravely suspect in the 
eyes of the world.” 


PROTESTS CONTINUE: The Golden 
Rule’s announcement came two days aft- 
er the sale of the ketch to a California 
businessman. In Philadelphia, Lyle Ta-~ 
tum, chairman of Non-Violent Action 
Against Nuclear Weapons, sponsors of 
the protest voyage, announced that the 


committee would “continue to rouse pub- 
lic opinion against the nuclear bomb 
testing and production of all three nu- 
clear powers.” 

Additional protests against the tests 
were voiced at a meeting sponsored by 
the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
at Los Angeles’ First Baptist Church on 
June 23. Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize- 
winning chemist, Dwight Heinie, a rep- 
resentative of the Marshall Islands, and 
Atty. A. L.. Wirin were the principal 
speakers. 

Dr. Pauling pointed out that an attack 
by 250 bombs on our 50 largest cities 
would kill more than half the U.S. popu- 
lation and severely injure millions more. 
“What kind of insanity is it that makes 
us even contemplate such horrors?” he 
asked. 


GIANT FIRECRACKERS: Heinie de- 
scribed the spread of fall-out sickness 


— ‘ 


to bomb zone 


on the Islands, the contamination of f 
supplies, mostly fish, and of the ma 
export product, copra. He noted that hé 
had been to the U.S. before, in 1954, 
place an anti-bomb protest before th 
United Nations. 


He had learned then that it was une 
lawful to explode firecrackers on thé 
Fourth of July. “But hydrogen bombs 
are giant firecrackers,” he told his L.A, 
audience. “Why should it be lawful té 
explode those over our heads?” From the 
meeting Heinie took a plane to New York 
to place another anti-bomb petition bee 
fore the UN Trusteeship Commission. The 
Marshall Islands is qa UN trust trerritory 
administered by the U.S. 

Wirin, who has filed a suit in Federa} 
court to stop further tests, reported that 
30,000,000 Japanese, more than half the 
population of Japan, have signed an anti- 
bomb petition. 
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Outrageous 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
The execution of Nagy in Hun- 
y seems to me an outrageous 
olation of their agreement. 
Jerome Davis 


Poor method 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
To take revenge against sin- 
cere but perhaps mistaken com- 
unists, defeated in the strug- 
e over revisionism from Mos- 
cow-prescribed orthodoxy, seems 
a poor method to silence opposi- 
ion, as we well know from re- 
ent experience. Nor will such 
cts do much to dispel Western 
histrust at a time when a sum- 
mit meeting seems imminent. 
As friends of the Soviet Un- 
fon and ardent supporters of 
peaceful co-existence, I think it 
our duty to protest outrages of 
this kind, wherever they are 
éommitted. O. Grief 


Congressional cynies 
BL CAJON, CALIF. 

What a bunch of cynics our 
Goneressional representatives 
are! 

They know damn well that 
they can pass resolutions from 

ow to breakfast, condemning 
ae Communists for executing 
the Communist Nagy and broth- 
sy Khrushchev won’t bat an eye. 
a they were honestly so hot and 
bothered about justice, how 
about a couple of resolutions on 
the murder, torture, imprison- 
ment and general suppression of 
rights of their own constituents 
in our benighted South? 

Until they do, I for one, am 
‘gonvinced that all those joining 
ih the resolutions re Nagy are 
not one whit more sincere than 

ulies says Khrushchev is. 

Robert Karger 


The elementary fight 


#T. PAUL, MINN. 
The Chicago Tribune of June 
, in an article on the execu- 
ons in Hungary, goes into the 
qharacter and political affilia- 
tions of the prisoners. All nine 
sf the people were of the Left— 
pitcias of the government, 
ommunist newspaper editors, 
etc. I have heard charges against 
Porthyites and agents of Amer- 
ican imperialists but these pris- 
ers were all members of the 
. No one has yet come up with 
@ prisoner of the Horthy-fascist 


ype. 

The article mentions that 
General Pal Maleter’s wife— 
now living in New York City and 
20w divorced from him—said 
that they quarreled incessantly 
éver the issue of Communism, 
he for and she against. The gen- 
éral’s wife must speak the truth 
on this question. She has no 
more ax to grind. 

Putting members to death in 
secret trials without possible de- 
fense is a crime in itself. The 
most important fight these days 
in the left-wing forces carries 
us way back to the elementary 
fight for democratic rights. 

Paul Chelstrom 


Some questions 
WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 

The barbarity with which the 
whole Imre Nagy affair was han- 
dled by the Hungarians ‘or Rus- 
sians, it doesn’t matter which) 
fills me with a sense of outrage. 

I am one of the few fortunate 
enough to have been able to 
spend a little time in Hungary 
and U.S.S.R. in 1956. At that 
time I felt the grumbling of the 
people of Hungary and discover- 
ed some of the atrocities of the 
Stalin era. All this I somehow 
“understood” as a price that had 
to be paid for the magnificent 
rogress that I saw, and that 

mehow the cold war was re- 
sponsible for 99% of it. 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Military personnel dying 
slowly from radiation sick- 
ness can be used in combat 
for weeks, a Navy scientist 
said here yesterday. 

Dr. Edward I. Alpen of the 
Navy Radiological Labora- 
tory’s biophysics branch at 
Hunters Point told a sympo- 
sium on “Medical Problems 
of Modern Warfare” that 
death from atomic fallout 
usually comes slowly and its 
victims can still help man 
their ships. 

—San Francisco 
Chronicle, June 22 

One year free sub to sender of 

each item printed under this head- 


ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winxer this week: 


Yvonne Cannon, San Francisco. 











But this cold-blooded disre- 
gard for morality, for justice, 
for the given word, requires that 
one rethink the kind of support 
(and criticism) those who be- 
lieve in democratic socialism 
should adopt toward the Soviet 
Bloc. 

Last year while in Washing- 
ton I visited the Hungarian Em- 
bassy because I feared that some 
such disposition of Nagy as this 
might occur. It seemed to me 
at that time that those loyal 
Americans who fought for and 
mourn the Rosenbergs should at 
least concern themselves with 
the safety and fair treatment of 
Nagy. It had occurred to me 
that perhaps an American de- 
fense committee of progressives 
was in order. 

I was told unequivocally by an 
Embassy official that they had 
received word that Nagy was 
safe and that there would not be 
any trial nor would any punitive 
action be taken against him. To 
the everlasting troubling of my 
conscience I allowed myself the 
leap in logic that assumed be- 
cause a Hungarian official said 
this was so, it ipso facto was so. 

Having made one faulty de- 
duction, what can one properly 
now deduce from this appalling 
affair? 

That this is 1958 socialist mo- 
rality and justice Eastern style? 

That world public opinion is 
not important enough to be able 
to have the facts on these “tri- 
als’’? 

That progressives too must 
consider whether the West has 
any right to expect adherence to 
the pledged word by Eastern 
countries in any better degree 
than that experienced by Yugo- 
slavia? 

That the reservations of West- 
ern reactionary diplomats to 
conclude agreement with the 
East have more validity than we 
progressives had previously 
thought? 

That far from being over, the 
Stalin period continues in new 
and different forms? 

Louis Zemel 


Not subtle enough 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The intense sympathy of the 
capitalist world for Imre Nagy 
should meke us think hard, 

Imre Nagy had an efficient 
secret service: surely he must 
have had some inkling of the 
coming uprising; also efficient 
military and police services: why 
did he not put it down prompt- 
ly? The fact that the Russians 
fraternized with the Hungarians 
on their first entry showed that 
the Soviets could not believe in 
the treachery of the people; but 
of the treachery of those in 
high places, they were finally 
convinced. Then they acted 
promptly and firmly as Nagy 
should have done in the begin- 
ning. 

Then Imre Nagy fled to the 
welcoming arms of Tito, long 
suspect of double-dealing; and 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the Cath- 
ojic Prince Primate, fled to the 
safe arms of the American Con- 
culate. 

At that identical time the 
British, French and Israelis cre- 


ated a diversion. They attacked 
Suez, while our leaders were ime 
mersed in an election. All of 
which resembles the fat-bellied 
pussy cat surrounded by feath- 
ers, virtuously vouchsafing to 
her mistress, “No ma’am, I ain’t 
seen your birdie.” It was cun- 
ningly arranged but not subtle 
enough. The rough edges and 
stuffing peep out all around. 

I am convinced that the Hun- 
garian government has not ex- 
ecuted an innocent man. I 
shouid have hesitated 20 years 
ago to say that, but not today. 

Rita Tully 


Help needed 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

We have just sent our lawyer, 
Mr. Maynard Omerberg, off to 
Washington, where, under the 
Rowoldt Case precedent, he is 
re-opening the David Hyun case 
before the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals. 

At an initial hearing July 28 
here, we will present evidence 
that physical persecution is still 
used by the Rhee government 
against political opponents, and 
that probable torture and pos- 
sible death await my husband if 
he should be deported to South 
Korea. A long and difficult per- 
iod of struggle lies ahead. 

The financial burdens of this 
effort are very heavy. They could 
be made much easier to bear if 
GUARDIAN readers in 100 com- 
munities put on a simple house 
party benefit, sending whatever 
sum was raised to Friends and 
Neighbors of David Hyun, P.O. 
Box 26026, Los Angeles 26. Calif. 

May we have your aid? Wheth- 
er ten dollars or a hundred are 
sent, you know how welcome it 
will be. Right now, your help is 
needed. Mary Hyun 





Daily Herald, London 

“Do look on the bright side of 

the American recession, Arthur 

—after all, it might spread to 
Mr. Dulles.” 


Up Hallinan! 
LOYAL, WIS. 

You are getting out a splendid 
paper. Keep up the good work. 
That article in the June 9 issue, 
“Is Earl Warren Being Groomed 
for President?” by Vincent Hal- 
linan, was especially timely and 
is worth the entire yearly sub- 
scription price. 

Albert Hardrath 


Down, Hallinan 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

I cannot agree with Vincent 
Hallinan as to Earl Warren being 
groomed for President. I think 
Warren is sincere when he says 
one forgets politics finally when 
on the Bench and has no desire 
to run. He is needed on the 
Court. I don’t think he had any 
idea of striving for Negro votes, 
or that the President appointed 
him from any vote-getting and 
build-up motive. 

Personally, I doubt if he would 
have been appointed if it was 
known how he would be on the 
Court. Warren is not the first 
Justice to disappoint Presidents 
who appointed them. I am sur- 
prised at Hallinan’s reasoning. 

Merrit E. Smith 


Summer in the Rockies? 
DURANGO, COLO. 

My youngest son was 18 in 
March and enlisted in the Air 
Force to keep from being draft- 
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Bring the boys home! 


Ween WE LAST COUNTED UP the known number of US. mili- 
tary personnel taken captive on foreign soil (without our being 
at war with anyone), it came to 43. The breakdown was like this: 

@ In the hand: of the East German government, nine Air 
Force personnel; their plane made a forced landing last month 
in the territory of the German Democratic Republic. 

@ In the hands of the Soviet government, nine Air Force offi- 
cers and men whose plane was forced down last fortnight in Soviet 
Armenia. 

@ In the hands of the Cuban forces under the command of 
rebel Fidel Castro, 27 U.S. Marines and Navy personnel seized near 
the U.S. Navy base at Guantanamo Bay. 

Accidents can happen. A plane can stray off its course and find 
itself unwittingly in forbidden territory. It may become disabled 
and have to make a iczced landing, as most likely was the case in 
the East German incident. But there have been too many stories 
lately about the Strategic Air Command’s plans to send U'S. nuclear 
bombers zooming toward the Soviet Union at the drop of a blob 
on a radar screen to make anyone feel comfortable—least of all 
the people in the intended target areas. At the London trial of the 
Oxford students who disclosed details of provocative forays by Brit- 
ish military personnel in Eastern Europe, there also were revelations 
that are not conducive to relaxed border patrols. 


T WAS BAD WEATHER that forced the U.S. plane to stray 

over into Armenia, said the Defense Dept. The plane, it said, 
was a cargo plane carrying freight to military and diplomatic mis- 
sions in Iran and Pakistan. The craft “burned up” on landing. There 
was no explanation of the fire except as reported in a single radio 
broadcast soon after the story broke. The broadcast said the plane 
had been destroyed by the American crew evidently to prevent secret 
installations or diplomatic secrets from falling into Soviet hands. 


HE CASE OF THE KIDNAPED MARINES in Cuba is different. 
The affair is loaded with Latin American dynamite. The U.S. base 

at Guantanamo is authorized by the Cuban government. The base 
has been supplying Cuban government planes hunting down Cas- 
tro’s rebels in the province of Oriente. The rebels, fighting to rid 
their country of a hated dictator, kidnaped the Americans i.. retalia- 
tion for this aid to dictator Batista. The men are in no danger, but 
the reputation of the U.S. is past the danger point. Ask Mr. Nixon. 
Neither are the mer. in danger in East Germany or the Soviet 
Union. But there is a corollary here that needs little underscoring: 
The more widely U.S. military forces fan out, the more likely 
it is they will get into trouble. Trouble of this sort can lead to worse. 


HERE IS, AS FAR AS WE KNOW, no Soviet military personnel 

in U.S. captivity for violating U.S. air space. Nor any Germans. 
There are Cubans in U.S. jails who have tried to help free their 
homeland. . 

If the East Germans seem sticky about returning the U:S. fliers, 
the state Dept. seems more interested in “face” than in having the 
fliers back. The absurdity of non-recognition by Washington of the 
East German Republic is emphasized by the fact of a Soviet Em- 
bassy in Bonn. 

Now that the Supreme Court has knocked down the passport 
barriers, we have a suggestion to make: Let Washington call its 
military home and give us civilians a chance to go abroad as am- 
bassadors of good will for a change —THE GUARDIAN 
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ed. That leaves me al] alone at It will be very interesting to 
63 to look after a few head of learn what color they will paint 
cattle and put up the crop (oat him. From that investigation 


hay, mostly). I have 48 acres of 
farm land and only planted 
about 21 acres. I can't afford to 
hire it done with farm prices like 
they are. I am sick at heart, I 
don’t know what to do. 

If you have a personal friend 
and GUARDIAN reader who 
would like to spend the summer 
out here in the mountains, have 
him write to me c/o the GUARD- 
IAN. 

Durango Dan. 


Tough scalp 
TOMAHAWK, WIS. 
I see the Un-Americans are 
after the acalp of Cyrus Eaton. 


Inay emerge a new Class of peo- 
ple. They will probably be dub- 
bid “capitalistic communists,” 
which would only prove that 
even millionairies can be liberal. 
I certainly hope Cyrus can show 
the committee how un-American 
they really are. 

John VY. Hanlan 


Welcomes new party 
BRONX, N.Y. 

An independent politica] party 
representing workers, minority 
groups, intellectuals, etc., is just 
what the doctor ordered. May 
this new party usher in a new 
era of peace, prosperity and so- 
cialism, Stanley Koffman 
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CEDRIC BELFRAGE ON THE EXECUTIONS IN HUNGARY 





A matter for socialists—East & West—to ponder 


By Cedric Belfrage 
LONDON 

F THERE ARE ANY GUARDIAN READERS who are 

not sick at heart after the secret trial and execution 
of Nagy and his companions, it must be that they find 
something I miss in the statements of official Budapest, 
Moscow and Peking. On the facts as made public, the 
protest of the Yugoslav government, which gave Nagy 
asylum and was duped into surrendering him, seems as 
reasonable as its reminder of previous political trials 
later admitted to have been wholly unjustified. 

Peking’s Ta Kung Pao, pronouncing the executions 
“entirely correct and necessary,” lumps together all 
who protest as “imperialists’ henchmen,” “renegades” 
and “slanderers” guilty of “new, open interference in 
Hungary’s internal affairs ...The imperialists are try- 
ing to use Nagy’s ghost to divert world attention from 
their plot against Lebanon.” 

That imperialism stands ever-ready to invent s0- 
cialist crimes to divert attention from its own, hardly 
needs re-stating. It is also true that the ghosts created 
by imperialism run into tens-of thousands in Africa 
alone, in the few years since the U.S.S.R. admitted and 
halted its Stalin-era bloodbath. But by comparison 
with the Hungarian ghosts this mountain of corpses 
weighs little in the scales of propaganda as they are 


so skillfully manipulated. 


T IS ALSO TRUE that all the unsavory characters 

on the world political scene, from Dulles to the pseu- 
do-socialists to the covert counter-revolutionaries in 
socialist lands, are shedding crocodile tears over Nagy 
while seeking to fasten their teeth more firmly into the 
resurgent masses. Everywhere liberal mourners are 
seen climbing eagerly into bed with John Foster, who 
doubts if he can now sit down at any meeting with 
socialist-world leaders who are “stained with blood.” 
A terrifying spectacle, considering the peril of extinc- 
tion in which all humanity stands. 


Yet at the same time one of Britain’s most devoted 
and respected working-class leaders expresses his 
“shock and horror” at the “folly and futility” of the 
executions. He is the miners’ Arthur Horner, himself 
a Communist. And ga resolution by the progressive Fire 
Brigades Union calls the executions “a shameful re- 
version to the methods of the Stalin period.” 

These protests come from people who have invested 
their blood, sweat and tears without stint in the pro- 
gressive movement at home, and in defense of the 
world socialist cause. They are comradely protests, 
motivated by no arrogance or “bourgeois morality.” 
Those who utter them can only speculate, like everyone 


else, on the pressures and conflicts within the leader- 
ship of the socialist countries which might explain if 
not justify the decision to execute the Hungarians. 


i THE SOCIALIST-WORLD LEADERS fail to rec- 
ognize in such protests the voice of their true friends, 
it will be perhaps the greatest tragedy of all. The voice 
is saying that socialists in the capitalist world have 
made sacrifices too for the cause, and will not stand 
silent while that cause is egain dragged through a mire 
of terror where socialism reigns and torn to pieces 
where the fight remains to be won. It is reminding the 
socialist world that the movement is universal, and that 
if its less advanced forces have a responsibility toward 
the more advanced, that goes in the other direction too. 


Assuming that the Soviet and Chinese leaders really 
believe it was “correct and necessary” to execute Nagy 
while affording a haven to Rakosi, will they not accept 
from the friends of their countries some simple facts? 
Public defense of the executions is impossible any- 
where and by anyone in the West. Friendship with 
Western peoples, as distinct from imperialists, can not 
be built by defenders of the Nagy executions. Socialism 
can not be spread to new countries by defenders of 
such political vindictiveness—not in a century, They 
will only dig their own political graves. 











POLICE HALT DEMONSTRATORS IN PARIS : 
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Hungarian refugees and others protest at a Soviet movie 


COLD WAR GETTING COLDER 





World attitudes 


stiffen in wake 


of Nagy execution in Hungary 


By Elmer Bendiner 


HE CLIMATE in the capitals of the 

world turned chill last week in the 
wake of the executions in Hungary. It 
was not only the executions themselves, 
and world reaction to them, but the grow- 
ing impression that they may have sign- 
aled what all who are working for peace 
fear most: the beginning of a new era in 
which the lines between opposing forces 
would be more sharply drawn. In Peking, 
Moscow, Belgrade and Washington there 
was a disposition to say: “He who is not 
with us is against us.” 

In Peking, where a year ago there had 
been talk of “all flowers blooming” and 
an appreciation of flexibility in handling 
“contradictions” under socialism, there 
was now fierce bitterness toward “re- 
visionists’"—native and foreign. When the 
diplomatic corps gave a reception for the 
departing Yugoslav ambassador Vladimir 
Popovic no Chinese officials showed up. 
They similarly boycotted Popovic’s of- 
ficial reception and sent a very minor of- 
ficial to the airport to see him off. The 
Chinese press referred to Marshal Tito 
as a “turncoat” and “traitor” serving his 
“imperialist masters.” ‘ 


WHAT CHINA WANTS: Yugoslavia, in 
turn, has been denouncing China in even 


more vigorous terms than it has applied 
to Hungary or the Soviet Union. Tito 
charged that China is “bothered by our 
peaceful policy, the policy of co-ex- 
istence.” 

China has consistently held to a peace 
policy but lately the mood in Peking has 
been less conciliatory. The demands for 
the return of Formosa to China have 
grown more frequent. There were con- 
fident predictions that in a few years 
China too might be a nuclear power. In 
China’s Red Flag CP Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung wrote: “China’s 600,000,000 people 
... Want change, want to do things, want 
revolution. . . .” He quoted a classic Chi- 
nese poem of confidence and triumph: 
“Thunderbolts wake the universe to vi- 
tality! Shall, sadly, ten thousand horses 
stand mute? I counsel Heaven to bestir 
itself anew and, breaking set standards, 
send forth genius.” 


POLAND IN THE MIDDLE: The demon- 
strations in Moscow, almost unprecedent- 
ed, seemed to give notice of a new 
toughness that would make itself felt at 
the bargaining table in Geneva. 

Within Communist parties around the 
world there was no disposition to renew 
the debate of “many roads” vs. one road 
to socialism, 


In Poland, next to Yugoszavia the cen- 
ter of “revisionism,” the earlier cautious 
mood gave way to a statement by Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka that Imre Nagy had inch- 
ed closer and closer to “reactionaries and 
counter-revolutionaries.” Gomulka re- 
fused to commit himself on whether 
Nagy’s execution had been just, saying: 
“This is an internal affair.”” He accused 
the West of using Nagy’s execution to 
divert attention from imperialist drives 
in the Middle East. 

Gomulka also took a postilon on Yugo- 
slavia. He said that “revisionist theories” 
separated Belgrade from the socialist 
commonwealth. He granted Yugoslavia’s 
sincere desire for peace, but said that 
Tito’s attitude “goes hand in hand with 
the wishes and aspirations of interna- 
tional reaction.” 

In Belgrade the reaction to Gomulka’s 
statement was that it had been made 
under pressure from Moscow. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK; Other social- 
ist governments promptly offered their 
approval of the executions. Communist 
parties in capitalist countries went along 
too.—without reservations but some re- 
grets. The London Daily Worker said 
there was “regret and great concern... 
that the [Hungarian] Supreme Court 
felt it mecessary to impose death sen- 
tences” and that the paper shared those 
feelings, but then went on to assert the 
guilt of all the defendants and accept- 
ing the indictment as written. 

The N. Y. Worker took an identical 
position. In an editorial it said that much 
of the protest came from “men who man- 
age to restrain their horror” over the 
murder of Negroes in the South, of Al- 
gerians, Guatemalans or Cubans. It dis- 
tinguished from such protests the “regret- 
ful concern” of “democrats and even 
well-wishers of socialism and a socialist 
Hungary.” Then the Worker said: “But 
facts are facts even when they are hard.” 
Like the London Daily Worker it listed 
the charges in the Budapest communique 
and accepted them. 

Socialist parties around the world un- 
animously condemned the executions, 
denounced the Soviet Union, picketed 
and demonstrated before Hungarian em- 
bassies, indicating that far more than 
wars in Algeria or elsewhere, the one is- 
sue that can unite them is an anti-Soviet 
crusade. 


NO ALIBI WANTED: Independent social- 
ists took a different position. In London 
the influential New Statesman condemn- 
ed the executions vigorously but ended by 
saying that these must not be seized 
upon as a pretext for postponing peace 
negotiations. In Paris an issue of France- 
Observateur was confiscated by the de 
Gaulle government because it compared 
repressions in Hungary with those in Al- 
geria. 

The Paris Liberation headed its story: 
“The execution of Nagy must not be the 
alibi for atomie warriors.” It said that 





NOTICE 

EGINNING with the current issue, 

dated July 7, the GUARDIAN 
will appear in its customary summer- 
time eight-page edition until after 
Labor Day. The 12-page edition will 
be resumed with the issue dated Sept. 
15. The news and special features 
will be as up-to-date as ever through 
the summer, 











protests came properly from those who 
had always opposed secret trials and the 
death penalty for political prisoners but 
were unacceptable coming from those who 
did not “raise an eyebrow” when the 
Rosenbergs were executed or when Henri 
Alleg was tortured in Algeria or who cite 
Franco and Syngman Rhee as models of 
“free world” democracy. 


GERMAN “HORROR”: The West Gere 
man government of Chancellor Adenauer, 
heavily staffed with those who particip« 
ated in the worst atrocities of modern 
times, pretended to be horrified by the 
executions. When riots in Bonn were 
answered by riots in Moscow which 
damaged some of the drapery and furni- 
ture of the West German Embassy there, 
the Chancellor indignantly ordered a 
trade commission to break off its tour 
of the Soviet Union. Not all West Ger« 
mans approved that move. A Social Dem- 
ocratic Party spokesman in Bonn said 
the “unspeakable executions’ were no 
reason to cease trying for a “modus 
vivendi” with the Russians. He said: “We 
think that our relations with the U.S.S.R, 
must not constantly depend on external 
events, terrible as they may be.” 


In the U. 8. officials and newspapers 
had the expected field day. Among the 
more restrained commentators was Henry 
8. Hayward, chief of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor’s London news bureau, who 
wrote on the nationalist problem: “The 
Communists have their way of dealing 
with that problem—and the world once 
more has been given a vivid demonstra- 
tion that their way is the ruthless liquida« 
tion of leaders. The West approaches the 
problem from a more humanitarian 
basis. . . .” Still, in Georgia, Algeria, 


South Africa, Kenya and Cyprus those 
killed by humanitarians seemed never- 
theless to be quite dead. 





Christian Science Monitor 
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FOR INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 





Australian unions support 
Stockholm peace congress 


By Bill Irwin 
Special to the Guardian 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
HE AUSTRALIAN Council of Trade 
Unions, top body of the Australian 
trade union movement, has decided to 
support the Congress for Disarmament 
and International Cooperation to be held 
at Stockholm from July 16 to 22. 


The decision reflects a change in the 
Australian labor movement in the past 
three years, and particularly in the last 
four months. Australian labor is anti- 
Communist but it has broken free from 
Cold War concepts. Today it is playing 
a@n increasingly independent role in 
e@rousing public opinion for peace and 
@gainst nuclear warfare and experiments. 


The change began shortly before the 
Federal Australian Labor Party Confer- 
ence at Hobart in March, 1956. There 
the traditional Labor forces won a vic- 
tory over a Rightist movement which 
was an Australian expression of .Mc- 
Carthyism. The movement was (and is) 
led by an extremist section of Catholic 
Action and was based on the so-called 
Industrial Groups which were formed to 
fight Communism in the trade unions. 


PEACE PROGRAM: The set-back to this 
movement by supporters of Labor leader 
Dr. Herbert Evatt (a former president 
of the UN General Assembly) opened the 
way for constructive peace policies which, 
helped by international developments, 
have continued to grow in scope and 
vigor. 


The Hobart conference adopted reso- 
lutions calling for generous aid for Asian 
peoples and the ending of colonialism; 
opposing the continued use of Australian 
armed forces against the guerrillas in 
Malaya; and encouraging official and 





DR. HERBERT EVATT 
Australia’s Labor Party leader 


unofficial visits between Australia and 
Asian countries. “In particular,” the lat- 
ter resolution said, “the Australian La- 
bor Movement itself should seek direct 
contact with Asian countries ...no Asi- 
an country should be excluded from such 
exchanges.” : 


In other actions, the conference de- 
nounced atomic war and A- and H-bomb 
experiments, and urged UN admission to 
“all nations now awaiting membership,” 
including Continental China. The confers 
ence also favored Labor Party observers 
at the Bandung conference in Indonesia. 
This resolution, like the others, would 
have been unthinkable only a few 
months earlier. 


THE EFFECTS: Following the 1956 Con- 
ference, the Rightist movement was 
largely expelled from the Labor Party 
and now exists as a separate political 
party dedicated to the defeat of “Evatt 
Labor.” 


At the next Federal Labor Party con- 
ference in Brisbane in March, 1957, the 
immediate opening of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Continental China was de- 
manded. The effect of these changes in 
the A.L.P. was to end the isolation of the 
courageous but small Peace movement. 
“Peace” became respectable. Red-bait- 
ing continued but with diminishing ef- 
fect. Developments since then strength- 
ening the peace movement have included 
the Olympic Games, a visit by the Chi- 
nese Classical Opera Company; a visit 
to Australia by a delegation of leading 
Chinese trade unionists; and visits to 
China of Australian trade union and La- 
bor Party leaders. 


MOVEMENT GROWS: In March this 
year the Melbourne Trade Hall Council 
—representing the trade unions of Vic- 
toria—held a Peace Week climaxed by a 
large public meeting. Three hundred and 
fifty Australian scientists called on the 
Australian government to support a ban 
on nuclear tests. A Gallup Poll showed 
that only 37% of Australians thought 
H-tests should continue. 


May Day marches in Australian cities 
with wide trade union support featured 
peace themes. The Hiroshima Panels, ex- 
hibited in the various state capitals, drew 
large crowds to city galleries. On Sunday, 
May 25, Dr. Evatt spoke at a major anti- 
H-bomb demonstration called by the 
Central Methodist Mission in Sydney. 


Last month top trade union bodies in 
all states announced a Peace Week 
marked by activities such as rallies, fac- 
tory meetings and petitions. 


Now the most widely representative 
delegation yet—trade unionists, teachers, 
doctors, and representatives of women’s 
organizations, business circles and the 
Peace movement—are ready to leave for 
Stockholm, backed by the A.C.T.U. anda 
sponsoring committee containing names 
of prominent Australians who had not 
been associated with the Peace movement 
before. 





MONTANA SMITH ACT CASE 





Hellman gets 5 years; he files appeal 


pee HELLMAN, former national committeeman of the Progressive Party from 


Montana, has filed an appeal from his 


conviction May 27 by a federal jury in 


Butte for membership in the Communist Party under the membership provision of 
= Smith Act. Paid government witnesses provided the testimony against Hellman. 
@ Jury was prevented by the judge from recommending leniency, 


He was later sentenced to five years and his bail doubled to $10,000 pending the 
@ppeal. No fine was levied. Seven other Smith Act membership cases are still pend- 
{ng throughout the country, in addition to membership indictments obtained in 1948 
but never pressed against the first Foley Square Smith Act conspiracy defendants. 
One membership case, that of Emanuel Blum of Indiana, was dismissed this year 
—. a Supreme Court decision returning two other membership cases to district 


ourts for retrial. 


Funds for Hellman’s appeal may be sent to him at Box 113, Butte, Montana. 





THE MOISEYEVS GET A HAND 
The Moiseyev Dance Company returned last month for a second run in New 
York after a triumphant tour of the U.S. They played to SRO houses at Madi- 
son Sq. Garden (see Spectator, p. 8). Among the enthusiasts at a Washington per- 
formance was Secy. Dulles, shown above shaking hands with ballerina Tamara 
Zeifert, while her husband, Igor Moiseyev, director of the company and its organ- 
izing genius, looks on. Dulles’ enthusiasm seemed to indicate that if Khrushchev 
could only dance Dulles would do hand-springs all the way to the Summit. But 
has he ever asked him? 





War in Lebanon 


(Continued from Page 1) 
roborated Baldwin and said that Gen. 
Chehab apparently has taken a neutral 
position in the civil war, with the army 
divided in its loyalties. The observer 
wrote: 

“It seems that in each front the com- 
manding officer is acting according to 
his own views, The army is Lebanese; its 
function is to repel outside aggression 
and it generally finds uncongenial the 
task of fighting its own kin. There seems 
to be a tacit split among the officers, ap- 
parently based on religious attachment, 
personal interests and innumerable other 
factors.” 

The danger of East-West involvement 
in the Lebanese conflict lay in the fact 
that Chamoun, unable to command the 
loyalty of the army, seemed to be count- 
ing on some “incident” involving an 
American or British citizen to invite the 
landing of British paratroopers and 
American marines. He was reported to 
have told an Indian correspondent last 
week he would “soon decide” to request 
Anglo-U. S. military intervention for ‘the 
protection of British and American na- 
tionals and institutions.” Another excuse 
already used is the accusation that op- 
position leaders planned to liquidate Le- 
banon’s identity by merging their coun- 
try with the UAR. 


FOR THE CONSTITUTION: Chief op- 
position leaders Kamal Jumblatt, Saeb 
Salaam and Rashid Karami told Man- 
chester Guardian correspondent Michael 
Adams “categorically” that they wish 
merely to end “a foreign policy ... not in 
keeping with the spirit of the Lebanese 
Constitution” since it violates “that neu- 
trality which all agree is the only course 
for Lebanon.” The London Observer, too, 
likened Lebanon to Switzerland and said 
Beirut might make this comparison ‘‘more 
real by adopting an absolute neutrality 
which could be guaranteed by the great 
powers.” 

But the Western great powers seemed 
determined to prevent Lebanese neutral- 
ity. Newsweek reported (6/30) London 
and Paris were urging Washington to 
take “decisive measures in Lebanon,” and 
conceded that such an act would “more 
than justify the abortive British-French- 
Israeli move against Nasser in 1956.” 

The ‘decisive measures” might even in- 
clude the use of nuclear weapons: U. 8. 
News & World Report (6/27) said that, 
when President Eisenhower and top Ad- 
ministration leaders conferred at Quan- 
tico, Va., on June 19, Defense Secy. Neil 
H. McElroy discussed the Lebanese situa- 
ffon with reporters and told them the 


U.S. might use “hopefully clean and cer- 
tainly limited” atomic bombs in any small 
war “where it is militarily advantageous 
to us.” The N.Y. World-Telegram report- 
ed: “We've said we'll send troops, if Leb- 
anon asked for them. . Orders have 
been drafted, troops selected. U.S. mili- 
tary leaders are waiting for the word.” 


Middle East observers generally agreed 
that U. S.-British intervention in Leba- 
non would be disastrous for world peace. 
They believed with Michael Adams that 
the West should simply tell “Chamoun 
poiltely” that the Lebanese should pick 
their own President “and that, if he can- 
not hold his own against his own sub- 
jects, neither government will lift a finger 
to save him.” 
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BASIC PRINCIPLE ABANDONED 





AFL-CIO gives up fight 
against union-curbing bill 


4é Y ONLY COMMENT, Senator, is 

God save us from our friends.” 
That was the way AFL-CIO President 
George Meany last March received the 
proposals for labor legislation from Sen, 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) who report- 
edly plans to run for the Presidency in 
1960 as a “friend” of labor. 

It was at a Senate labor committee 
hearing presided over by Kennedy, and 
Meany, slapping the table to emphasize 
his s. se of outrage, said: “You are 
starting ‘om the personal assumption 
that legislucion {to clean labor’s house] 
is necessary—I don’t.” 

By the middle of May, barely two 
months after the hearing, Meany at the 
Atlantic City convention of the AFL-CIO 
said that private talks between labor 
leaders and friendly Senators had led to 
“considerable areas of agreement” on 
legislation to control labor in the name 
of racket-busting. 


THE REGULATIONS: Early in June the 
Genate committee, headed by Kennedy 
and Irving M. Ives (R-N.Y.), produced 
@ bill that was hailed as the result and 
ustification of the luridly spot-lighted 
abor’ rackets investigation held by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) in the win- 
ter of 1957. The AFL-CIO endorsed it 
with only the mildest reservations. 

This “labor-backed” bill also had the 
endorsement of the most inveterate anti- 
labor men in the Senate. McClellan, 
Johnson (D-Tex.), Eastland (D-Miss.), 
Knowland (R-Calif.) were all for it. On 
June 17 it passed the Senate 88-1. 

The bill would demand voluminous re- 
ports from all trade unions with the pos- 
sible exeption of those with fewer than 
200 members, or an income less than 
$20,000, if the Secy. of Labor chooses to 
waive the requirements in such cases, 
The reports would cover not only finan- 
cial arrangements but what are called 


have to ballot for officers every four 
years, locals every three years. Those 
convicted of felonies would be barred 
from holding office. 


ONE CONCESSION: Failure to file the 
required reports, filing them falsely or 
destroying union records could bring 
criminal penalties. Officers who failed to 
file would be barred from union office 
for five years. 

For its cooperation the AFL-CIO got 
one genuine pro-labor concession: Strik- 
ers would be permitted to vote in a rep- 
resentation election even though the 
struck company had hired strike-break- 
ers in their place. Under Taft-Hartley a 
company can hire strike-breakers and 
after a period of time call for a new elec- 
tion in which the strike-breakers, but not 
the strikers, decide the question of what 
union is to be the bargaining agent. 


KNOWLAND EXAMPLE: Before the 
Senate reached its almost unanimous 
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vote there was considerable jockeying. 
Originally a tougher anti-labor bill was 
reported in the works but the returns 
from the California primary indicated 
that this election year was not an ap- 
propriate time for an all-out offensive 
on the labor movement, 


Knowland had campaigned in Califor- 
nia and in Congress for the most rigid 
labor controls and for union-busting 
“right-to-work” laws. His poor showing, 
particularly in the industrial areas of 
California, was a revelation to those who 
thought that after the McClellan com- 
mittee’s exposure, it would be good pol- 
itics to be anti-labor. 

The result was that McClellan, Know- 
land and others worked quietly with the 
“frtends” of labor in the Senate to 
achieve the Kennedy-Ives bill. The Ad- 
ministration found little to argue against 
in the measure though Labor Secy. Mit- 
chell stirred up a brief, inconsequential 
flurry. He protested a clause in the orig- 
inal draft that automatically would have 
exempted from the reporting require- 
ments all unions under 200 members. 

It seemed clear that he was building 
a case for Republican candidates who 
wanted to show the toughness of the 
GOP in the face of the Democrats’ “soft 
policy.” The authors of the bill quickly 
yielded and left the exemption to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
which mollified Mitchell. 


THE SURRENDER: No one expected that 
the bill would stand much chance of 
House passage in this session. House 
members, it was said, had none of the 
prestige and the headlines from the Sen- 
ate’s exposures of trade unions and felt 
disinclined to follow supinely the Sen- 
ate’s lead. More important, all sides 
seemed to feel that the bill would make 
a better political issue dead than alive. 
The significance of the debate does 
not lie in the legislation, itself, so much 
as in the surrender of a principle by the 
AFL-CIO, a surrender which may ease 
the way for worse legislation next session. 
The principle, as old as the labor 
movement itself, is that labor must be 
free to manage its own house, with no 
controls other than existing laws appli- 
cable to all. Thomas Kennedy, vice pres- 
ident of the independent United Mine 





VICTORS BY DEFAULT | 
Labor-baiter McClellan and counsel 


uphold. To do otherwise is to compromise 
that principle; to admit that. the labor 
movement needs a guardian in. the form 
of legislation and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration of such legislation.” He predicted 
that enactment of the law would “open 
the door for additional punitive and con- 
trolling legislation” which he said, com- 
pared with communist labor laws, 


Other independents, like the West 
Coast longshoremen, fought the McClel- 
lan investigation from the start and con- 
demned the AFL-CIO leadership when it 
“caved in” and agreed to cooperate with 
those who had pilloried all labor for the 
corruption of some Teamsters’ officials. 
Citing McClellan’s record, ILWU Presi- 
dent Harry Bridges in the union’s paper, 
The Dispatcher, wrote: “That the labor 
statesmen now leading the AFL-CIO 
could have hoped to make a deal with 
the likes of these is incredible. But then, 


“internal processes” which might mean 
anything. International unions would 


Belland in Communication Workers News 
“Here, try this!” 


Workers, said: 


“We believe there is a 
principle involved here that labor must 


this is not the first incredible thing these 
men have done in recent years.” 





The Independocrat at the Dinner Table 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


RIEND WIFE regards me disparagingly as she serv- 
es the soup; it is split pea from a can, but rein- 
forced and encouraged with home genius. 

“So you're entering politics again.” 

I nod dissent. The soup is very tasty. 

“But you are advocating a third party.” 

“Yes.” 

“What chance has a third party?” 

“Small, I fear.” 

“Then why on earth do you support it?” 

“I must—one never can tell when the change will 
come.” 

“Also, one never can tell when brambles will bear 
berries.” 

“Or shrimps whistle; but one can guess when third 

arties must come in order to avert disaster. I some- 
ee sense the critical time. I cannot believe that the 
American people are stupid enough to bow much longer 
to the rule of the idiots now in Washington or to con- 
fine their choice in Albany to an heir of the Robber 
Barons or of the Rockefeller Oil Trust whose victims 
at Caracas yesterday spit in our faces.” 

“You can’t imagine this? You who saw the Communists 
jailed, the Rosenbergs crucified, Sobell persecuted, Say- 
pol and Kaufman promoted, and you yourself hand- 
cuffed for talking peace.” 


ITH THE ROAST, which has delicious gravy, I 
hasten to admit that I am naturally credulous. 

“To live is to try. To try is often to fail. To fail is to 
try again. What else? That is life. A third party is due 
either by vote or by violence. I prefer a vote.” 

The Lawyer, after a second helping, butts in. As a 
rule I avoid lawyers; but this one helped keep me out 
of jail. I like him. 

“But the guys 
trust them?” 

“Te,” 

“Why?” 

“Because we agree.” 

“Entirely?” 


that you got about 


you—can you 


“Oh, no—naturally not—being hwmnan; but in essen- 
tials. We agree on seven points: No more war; cease 
preparation for war and atomic bomb testing; stop 
universal military service; justice to labor with fair 
taxation; abolish the racial and color line; peaceful 
co-existence with socialist states; recognition of a citi- 
zen’s right to vote for Socialism.” 

“Is that all these fellows believe in ” 

“Oh, no—each one believes in this and much more. 
For instance, the Socialist reveres Trotsky, hates Stalin 
and declares that the Soviet Union is not really a so- 
cialist state.” 

“And you agree with him?” 

“Oh, no. I say: ‘Trotsky and Stalin are dead, and will 
in all probability remain so. Call the U.S.S.R. what you 
will, it has given the world the best educational sys- 
tem today in existence; it has established social medi- 
cine for 200,000,000 people; it has abolished unemploy- 
ment; it has broken the grip on a nation of one of the 
worst systems of superstition and religious dogmatism 
the world has seen; it has planned industry success- 
fully and advanced science miraculously. It should be 
our aim to do as well as this and to do it if we can 
in less time and less cost. But at whatever time and 
cost, do it we must’.” 

The Lawyer returns to the fray. “And do you lean 
on Liberals?” he wants to know. 

“As little as possible, yet we must lean somewhere. 
Liberals are avowed enemies of socialism, but firm 
friends of progress. They mean well and usually that 
is about all they mean. Nevertheless, the good inten- 
tions which pave Hell are better than no pavement at 
au.” 


MANAGE to avoid the green salad, but the dessert 

is rhumbaba and delicious. Friend Wife is omin- 
ously silent, while I sip and muse aloud, as the others 
politely pretend to listen. 

“The. free democracies of the West are disintegrat- 
ing, Socialism increases, Communism spreads, France 
falls and we seem to follow. Our Senators are old and 
frightened, and ordered about by a pro-slavery South, 
owned by Texan oil millionaires and led by Eastland 


and Byrd, Our Congressmen are spry and active rep- 
resentatives of their own private business interests, 
while well-paid lobbies with the best brains in the 
land attend to public business. Big Business is buying 
up our educational system and telling us what to teach. 
The news agencies tell us what we may hear. The De- 
partment of Justice tries to limit what we may say; 
and the Department of State, where we may go. We 
just don’t know how to use our freedom; so we gamble 
and take dope.” 


HE TEACHER who is nice but timid puts down her 
spoon and sighs: 

“You are impossible.” 

“True,” I beam. “And that is because I live in an 
Impossible World. Despite that, I refuse to commit sui- 
cide. I face Hoover and his secret police resurrected 
from the Medieval Inquisition. The FBI gathers gos- 
sip, tittle-tattle guesses, and lies, in secret dossiers 
which scare the bravest. It can detect in hours treason 
against Big Business but is unable to discover the Ku 
Klux Klan in years, Congress lets itself be blackmailed 
into giving endless money to snoop and hire liars at 
wages far higher than we pay teachers and artists— 
and without Civil Service rules. 

“All this is frightening and I am far from serene, 
but somehow I cannot believe that the United States 
of America, once the greatest democracy on earth, will 
forever remain unseeing enough to bow to this un- 
reason.” 


HAPPEN HERE to look across the table and see 
stark Fear. It lies behind the eyes of the Man who 
is always Silent. I suddenly realize why he is 
afraid, for his wife, his child, his job; for his own soul, 
now lost, which once dared poetry, satire and sketched 


cartoons; he is afraid for me. Yet he says no word 
and I make no reply. I continue to talk. 
“The nation may awake this fall. It may not. If 


not, we fail and try again—What?” 

I’m not sure who spoke—it might have been me~— 
or even Friend Wife: 

“You ask a definition of a Fool?” 

Friend Wife smiles and herds us upstairs for coffee. 
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MINNESOTA 





Don’t Miss This Great Opportunity 
To Hear 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


Militant Voice of Labor and the People for over 50 years. 


Minnesota-Dakotas Annual All Day Press Picnic 


SUNDAY, JULY 20 
Spring Lake Indian Mounds — On the Mississippi 


GAMES — FOOD — ENTERTAINMENT 
For transportation or directions, call—Minneapolis: 
JA 9-8133; St. Paul: SP 9-8651. Or write: P. O. Box 3697, 
Loring Station, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 
Auspices: FREEDOM OF THE PRESS COMMITTEE 











LOS ANGELES 





Films: Prize Comedy “Mr. Hulot's Holiday” 
and "MOISEYEV DANCERS" 
Fri., July 18—8:30—$1 
First Unitarian Church 2936 W. 8th St., L.A. 











PUBLICATIONS 





Subscribe NOW” to 


SURVIVAL 


the new, FIGHTING weekly against missile 


madness—for disarmament, sanity, peace! 


Spot news—free-swinging comment— 
authoritative features—exposing 
cold-war monkeyshines and pointing 
the path toward a sane society. 


Ww R* another peace publication? Because YOU want 
to know what’s going on EVERYWHERE in the 
far-flung peace movement. ... Who’s demonstrating 
in Chicago? How many are marching in New York? 
Im San Francisco, Denver, Philadelphia, Florida? 


Detailed news of peace activities everywhere—a 
story the press never tells. And the scope of it may 
astound you! 


| N ADDITION to peace news, it will turn a spotlight 
on State Dept. maneuvers, legislative moves, and 
press—radio—TV propaganda. 


IN EARLY ISSUES: 
“Whom Does Relazration 
‘threaten’?” ... “How the 
Press Kills Peace News” .. 
“The Dulles Motto—Don’t 
Stall us, We'll Stall You’!” 


f SURVIVAL i# an independent weekly 
(@ peges, OYexll'’), edited and pub- 
Hshed by Mortimer Frankel, journalist, 
publicist, former network puwublic-affairs 
editor, writer of religious broadcasts, 
Worker im peace movements. 


SURVIVAL, 200 W. 12 St., New York 23, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription: 


O Charter subscription, 1 year ....... $3.00 
4 Clip ($4.00 after Aug. 6, 1958) 
and | PPrrer ye ree $2.25 
Mail D I enclose remittance herewith 


D I will remit on receipt of bill 


OO Ee eee eee Teer Te eT ee re er 
(Please print) 

AGGrTOSB ceveccccrsccccsccccccce rere Try Te 

GO .ccce eoateeees s+ BORO ss. TAM ciccccs 


*Charter subsoriberg save 25%. Reg. $4.00. 
Pre-publication $3. Start with firet tesue—on 
- or shortly before Hiroshima Day, Aug. 6, 1988 

















RESORTS 





Northward Hol! 
To Camp Lafond 
You Must Go! 

Deep In the heart of the Lauren- 
tlans, just 100 miles north -of 
Montreal 
Rustic Atmosphere 
Log cabins, lakes, summer sports, 
children’s attendant. 
Inter-racial 
Rates: $40 a week (including 
food) , $35 the second week, 2/3 
rates for children under 12. 
Reserve your summer vacation. 


Write: Camp Lafond, L’Annon- 
¢clation, County Labelle, Quebec. 





Survival, peace weekly, 


makes its bow Aug. 6 
URVIVAL, a fvur-page 
weekly newspaper reporting 
and commenting on the Amer- 
ican anti-H-bomb movement 
and the cold war, will make its 
bow on Hiroshima Day, Aug. 6. 
Major attention will be given to 
analysis of press, radio and TV 
cold-war propaganda. 


Mortimer Frankel, editor and 
publisher, is a veteran euthor, 
journalist, writer on religious 
subjects, and former associate 
script editor of the CBS network. 
Survival office is at 200 W. 72nd 
&t., New York. Subscription 


rate is $4 yearly ($3 pre-publi- 
cation); $2.25 semi-yearly. 


RESORTS 





Camp Midvale 
Wanaaque, N. J. 
35 miles from New York 


Interracial 
All-cost vacations: 
$39 per week 
Full sports and social program 
under professional direction 
Children’s Day Camp — 
Co-ed work camp 
for 15 to 15-year-olds 
Phone: Terhune 5-2160 











RESORTS 








SHADOWOOD INN 


Congenial informal setting within 
walking distance of Tanglewood. Per- 
fect for fun and relaxation. Fire- 
places, records, fine food. Jacob’s 
Pillow. Excellent SUMMER THEA- 
TRE. Limited accom. Reserve now. 
LENOX, MASS. 
Tel. Lenox 4014 — The Rosenbergs 








a ON-THE-LAKE 


% 


WINGDALE 66, N.Y. 
JULY 4th WEEKEND 
8 DAYS $27 
FEATURING PAUL DRAPER 
W’KLY RATE: $45 to $60 
$07 Sth Ave. N.Y. Office. YU 6-6810 





LOS ANGELES 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
Now At New Loecation: 


6221 Wilshire Bivd. 
Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 

M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 

OPTICIAN 

610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 

Buite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 

Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 


julius & 
Florence \ 
KOGAN 


5921 W. Olympic Bivd., L.A. 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 





COURT 
Crafts e@ 


Nearby @ 150 Scenic Acres 


; 35TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
—— 


Accord 1, N.Y¥Y.—Thruway Exit No. 18 


@ AIR CONDITIONED DINING ROOM 
@ NEW ALL-WEATHER TENNIS 


@ Folk, Sq. & Social Dancing @ Arts & 
International Cuisine e@ Sat. 
Cocktail Party e Shuffleboard e Golf 


CALL COLLECT FOR RESERVATIONS 
20 min. from Empire State Music Festival 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE—PHONE: KERHONKSON 8316 OR 3758 
An Intimate Resort with “Big Hotel” Facilities 




















DAUMIER EXHIBIT 
200 Lithographs 
1702 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 
Sat., July 19 from 5:00 p.m 
p.m.—Lecture on Daum- 
ier and art film “1848” 





NEW YORK 





JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 
auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 


tion etc. 
499 Broadway—N.Y.C. 8, (11 St.) 
GR 5-3826 





CHICAGO 


CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 17-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS — LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 8. WELLS STREET 

















The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 





Top Notch Entertainment 
In Yiddish & English 





CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake 


Excellent Food — Roomy and Reasonable 
For reservations come in person or write to N.Y.C. Office 
I UNION SQUARE WEST, N.Y.C.—AL 5-6283 


We also have a few available places at Kinderland for your child. 


Guest Stars 
Dachinger Dance Band 








NEW YORK 


A Memorial Service For 


Mildred Burgum 


(June 16, 1906—July 10, 1957) 
Will be held at the Riverside Memorial Chapel 
(Amsterdam Avenue at Seventy-sixth Street) 


On July Tenth at Nine in the Evening 
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$3.00 
Call OR 3-3800 


or mail coupon below 








TICKETS $5.50, $4.50, 


Guardian Theater Night 
Ulysses 


in 
Nighttown 


with 


ZERO 
MOSTEL 


Wed., July 30 
ROOFTOP THEATER 


Air-conditioned 
Houston St. at 2nd Av. 


ee ee 


THEATER PARTY 
197 B. 4th St., New York 9, NY. 

: NE SB ivisiissictocscacsace Please send me tickets at $5.50; 
ebithisevsuedesieiessebiiens tickets at $4.505; 00... tickets at $3. 
DEORE. scinisidisithenivcstinil Maan 
AGGrOBO ceccesccecceccccccccseccssscccosecccecssccccceccscesesecceccsccccccsecceesstece 
GUY scrcederecesscncsrceceesveese sesieteniitens. CRUD. erececceecevenee DOIG cissiuricstnnness 
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Little Rock story 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Central had been impaired by the Ne- 
gro students’ presence and could be im- 
proved only by their removal. It recogniz- 
ed the Negro students’ constitutional “pri- 
vate interest” in unsegregated education 
but posed against it what was described as 
the larger interest of “all students and 
potential students in having a 
smoothly functioning educational sys- 
tem capable of furnishing the type of 
education that is necessary for success- 
ful living but also for the very survival 
of our nation and its institutions.” 

With an eye to judicial review, Lemley 
referred to the rulings of the Supreme 
Court. After declaring segregated public 
schooling unconstitutional in May, 1954, 
the High Court waited a year before out- 
lining how its mandate should be carried 
out. In May, 1955, it provided that inte- 
gration should occur “with all deliberate 
speed,” in the light of local problems 
and under the supervision of Southern 
Federal judges. 


NOT SO SURPRISING: Under this rul- 


‘Ing the courts heve been approving plans 


for the piecemeal enforcement of the 
constitutional rights of Negro children, 
as in Nashville, Tenn., Greensboro and 
Charlotte, N. C., and many other cities. 
In Little Rock itself the plan was as 
gradual as could be conceived: ali but 
nine Negro children remained in jimcrow 


high schools; integration in the elemen- 
tary grades was not to begin until it had 
been completed in the higher. In seven 
states (Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and 
Virginia) not a single Negro child has 
enjoyed the right the Court proclaimed 
four years ago. 

Under these circumstances, Lemley’s 
decision, though it caused justifiable out- 
rage in liberal and progressive circles, 
should not have been a surprise. The 
High Court in its second decision had 
provided a built-in apparatus for over- 
turning its first. An organized minority 
of militant racists were quick to seize it 
and in Little Rock “all deliberate speed” 
became deliberate nullification. 


A ROLLBACK: The school board called 
its June 21 “victory” a “tactical delay 
but not a surrender” of the principle of 
integration. But the Christian Science 
Monitor saw in the decision “more of a 
rollback of already accomplished school 
desegregation than another delay in its 
implementation.” 

The reaction of Southern segregation- 
ists supported this estimate. Gov. J. Lind- 
say Almond of Virginia said the situa- 
tion would be no better “two years hence 
than it is now.” Arkansas Gov. Orval 
Faubus promised to use the interlude 
“to shore up the defenses of the state 
against the sea of federal intervention 
and domination which threatens to en- 
gulf us.” Louisiana State Sen. W. M. 
Rainach declared that “integration just 


won’t work where Negroes make up a 
— percentage of the total popu- 
lation.” 


In its petition to the Supreme Court 
the NAACP argued that Lemley’s order 
“will certainly create instability” in many 
areas where court cases are pending or 
school boards are preparing to integrate 
in the fall. The day before the Board of 
Education of Dallas, Tex., voted not to 
integrate its schools in September as it 
had been ordered by a Federal court to 
do. It based its action on the conflict 
between state statutes requiring segre- 
gation and Federal law as interpreted 
by the Court. 


Major cities in which school integra- 
tion is scheduled to begin with the next 
term are Arlington, Charlottesville, Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va. 


WHITE HOUSE VISIT: It seemed clear 
that whether the rollback could be halt- 
ed would depend not alone on what the 
Courts rule, but also on some initiative 
from the President and the Congress. 


Four Negro leaders went to the White 
House to discuss their people’s problems 
with President Eisenhower on June 23 
and came away with no assurance that 
he was any more prepared to supply the 
initiative than he has been for the past 
four years. The four were Dr. Martin 
Luther King, president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference; A. 
Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO vice president 


and president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters; Roy Wilkins, seoe 
retary of the NAACP, and Lester Gran- 
ger, executive secretary of the Natl, Ure 
ban League. wy 


THE PROPOSALS: Wilkins said the 
leaders tried to impress the President 
“that the colored people are frustrated 
and angry.” They placed before him nine 
proposals for Executive action: a White 
House conference of national leadership 
to discuss implementing the Court’s deci- 
sion; action by Government agencies to 
provide information, resources and ad- 
vice to Southern officials seeking to 
comply; pressure on Congress for a law 
protecting constitutional civil rights other 
than voting rights; Dept. of Justice in- 
tervention in the appeal from the Lemley 
decision; Dept. of Justice action to pro- 
tect Negroes’ right to register and vote; 
action against bombings of synagogues, 
churches and homes and against the 
current terror in Dawson, Ga.; extension 
of the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion for at least one year beyond its sta- 
tutory limit, August, 1959; support for 
the principle of withholding Federal 
money from states and municipalities 
which use it to build segregated schools, 
hospitals, housing projects and other 
facilities. 


The President uttered not a mumbling 
word. His visitors said he was gracious 
and seemed sympathetic. They left smil- 
ing and empty-handed. 





CALENDAR. 





Los Angeles 


WHAT: Meeting of Echo-Park-Stlver- 
lake Guardian Readers. 
WHEN: Thursday, July 10th, at 8:30 p.m. 





sha 
WHERE: 
TOPIC: Tape of Norman Cozzens Speech 

on H-Bomb Testing. 

Report on and discussion of future 

activities, including discussion on 

N.Y. United Socialist Ticket. 


rp. 
1559 Altivo Way, phone No. 
62. 





New York 





= 





Four-Week Summer Term 
CLASSES AND FORUMS 
| AY ea (July 9, 16, 23, 30) 
130—Four Problems in Freedom 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
8:30—Philosophy of History 
HERBERT APTHEKER 


ednesdays (July 10, 17, 24, 31) 

:30—Four Communist Novelists 

ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
8:30—Four Great Soviet Films 
HAROLD COLLINS 


our sessions for $3; two classes for 85; 

ingle session, $1. 

ddress all inquiries to Herbert Ap- 

eker, c/o ADELPHI HALL, 74 Fifth Av. 
. . . 


Thursday, July 10, 8 p.m. 
“Cross-Country—And Back"’ 
ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 

first-hand account of what she found 
m her recent speaking tour to Califor- 
Mia and return. 
Thursday, July 17, 8 p.m. 
“Bastille Day—1958” 
JOSEPH NORTH 
@ What the July 14th showed 
@ Latest steps in the French crisis 


ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Av. Adm: $1. 
METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
meets Friday, July 11, at 8:30pm. 
Film program. Guests invited. Adelphi 
Hall, 74 5th Av., N.Y.C. 








MAINSTREAM STARLIGHT FORUMS 
Sunday Evenings 8:30-10:30 
July 13-August 24 
Penthouse 10-A 
59 W. 71 St 
. < . . 
Speakers: Herbert Aptheker, Eve Mer- 
riam, Jack McManus, Alice Neel 
Joe North, Annette T. Rubinstein, 
Morris Schappes. 
Sunday, July 13 
DR. HERBERT APTHEKER 
THE CRISIS IN FRANCE 
Refreshments Series: $5, Single: $1 
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” Generat — 





Going North on U.S. Route 5? 
STOP IN PUTNEY VT., 10 miles 
north of Brattleboro, to find 
CAROL BROWN’S tempting collection 

of unexpected fabrics. 





1000 Name & Address labels, in re-usable 
lastic case, only $1. Your name and 
ddress beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Outstanding values on 
ther personalized items on 
. L. Whiteman Co., Dept . 
anklin Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 





Wantep—acnes IN SQ. CALIFORNIA 
@nd persons to put up $100 each to buy 


them—for a cooperative village where 
production for use is carried on, as far 
as possible. 

G. H. BLANCHARD, 655—Ist Place 
HERMOSA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





Publications 





“ALTERNATIVE” banned from mails— 
Very radical and militant. All available 
back issues $1. Delivery & satisfaction 
varanteed. Order 2; get ‘““BROTHER- 
OOD ADVOCATE” (25c) free. Kern, 
79 Douglass, Brooklyn 31, N.Y. 





Resorts 





HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y., 
via Thruway. Beautiful countryside, 
bathing, sports, continental cuisine, mo- 
dern accomodations. REASONABLE. Open 
all year. Tei: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 





PARTNER WANTED for presently inac- 
tive mail-order business which has very 
good potential. Write Box P, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





MERCHANDISE 


IMPORTED PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
—Deluxe Features incl. 44 keys & key- 
board tabulator. $129.50 value. SPEC. 
$64.50 plus tax. Standard Brand Dis- 
tributors, 143 4th Av. (14 St.) GR 3- 
7819. 1-hour free parking. 








LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN READ- 
ERS. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.0.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 





ALUMINUM STORM WINDOWS 








BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from doors, jalousies, awnings, screening. Dis- 
New York City via thruway. Scenic count to Guardian readers. 

country. Informal atmosphere. Whoie- B Installations 

some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- LU 17-0779 

vate trout stocked lake. Free boating. oa 

Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-Outdoor 

games. Folder. Phone: Wallkill 3-2214. SERVICES 

SPRING MT. HOUSES, Jeffersonville, NY MAILING, PHOTO-OFFc=T 
Thruway. Beautiful surroundings, ani- MULTIGRAPHING 

mals. Ideal for families. Private lake MIMEOGRAPHING 


swimming, sports, TV. Adults, $40; chil- 
dren $20 up. Schwartz, Jeffersonville 
290 or N.Y.C. evenings OL 5-6971. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS — Small informa) 
guest house. Swimming, fishing, hiking, 
square dancing, sightseeing, TV. Good 
food. Reasonable prices. Children wel- 
come. For details: Write, Mrs. J. Timms, 
Box 135, Wentworth, N.H. Tel: Rockwell 
4-2544. 





Summer Rentals 





HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Now renting 2 & 3-rm. modern bunga- 
lews and Apt. units; swimming on prem- 
ises, other facilities; reasonable. Tel: 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9-7164, 





SWIM in our 53-acre lake. Rowboats & 
fishing. ROOMS FOR VACATIONS and 
weekends. Enjoy delicious meals cafete- 
ria-style. Dance every Saturday. Busses 


from Porth Authority, N.Y.C. Autos: 

Washington Bridge and tunnels. 
ARROW PARK, P.O. BOX 465 

Monroe, N.Y. Tel. STory 38-7721 





WATERFRONT—CITY ISLAND, (off Pel- 
ham Bay Park.) Comfortable 114 rm. 


apt. in private waterfront house, gar- 
’ 

den, beach, patio at water’s edge. En- 

chanting view, quiet surroundings, near 


transportation, stores. Season. CI 8-1343 
or CI 8-1199 





MOHEGAN COLONY, Crompond, near 
lake. 5 rms, extra ktchn. or 3 rm. apt 
Very reasonable. Kapell, LAkeland 8- 


2022. NYC: LE 4-8032, eve WA 8-1799. 





$y 


Chicago 


rie, Canada. Rustic cabins on lake 
snore, fully equipped for housekeeping 
—electricity, bedding, etc. Good fishing- 
walleyes, northern bass. Write: Alex 
Lamb, Laclu, Ont. (nr. Kenora). 





NEW YORK 





CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 








Small cultured INFORMAL PARTIES 
now being arranged for members to 
meet one another. Outings, theater, art, 
readings, dancing, concerts. Interracia), 
selected membership available. Box 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., N.¥.0. 9, 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
cy 20 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FURS. Coats & 
Stoles of every descriptiton at $ savings. 
Expert remodeling & repairing. Also 
converting your old coat to a lined 
cloth coat. 

MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave. Phone: OR 5-7773 





CALVIN FORD 
LIGHT MOVING—GEN’L TRUCKING 
Special rates to mountain resorts. 
CALL ANY TIME—OLinville 2-6795 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 


SALES SERVICE ALL TYPES 


BROOKLYN — GE 4-4228 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes apartments, 
premises. Reasonable. 
voros. For estimates 
DE 6-2978 


ousiness 
Anywhere in five 
phone: Nunez, 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, DRAPES, 
DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
OL 4-1044.—Special attention to Guard- 

lan readers. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1 

HY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





All Aluminum 
SCREENS 


Windows Doors 
J. Koblick 
GL 2-3024 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST coverage for 
the LEAST payment. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., N.Y.. 17, MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, acol- 
dent, theft, etc. insurance placed, 





HE FIRST NATIONAL MISSILE Industry Conference, held in 

Washington recently, centered around the theme: “Improving 
the State of the Art,” The following bit of poetry made the rounds 
during the conference: 


My missile lies over the ocean 

My missile lies over the sea 

If ever my missile is missing 

Please bring back the nose cone to me. 


Roger W. Babson, dean of American investment advisers, offers the 
following hints to coupon clippers on how to prepare for thermonu- 
clear war: “Investments should be widely diversified among smaller 
well-run industrial companies, and among companies owning large 
reserves of natural resources underground. Chain stores with wide 
geographical and product diversification are very desirable as a 
hedge against bombing and inflation. Certain well-located real es- 
tate could become very valuable. All should build up reserve buying 
and investment funds, but avoid long-term bonds. Learn about Ci- 
villian Defense, survival suggestions. Finally, I emphasize the im- 
portance of sane religious faith, good health, intensive education and 
industry as the best protection against World War III, and the only 
hope for survival from any such catastrophe.” 


“THIS IS NOT A DEPRESSION, or even a recession, but just a busi- 
ness lull caused by the Russian Sputnik and the recent severe weath- 
er,” says Secy. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks . .. An official of the 
Internal Revenue service, testifying recently on ethics in govern- 
ment, suggested weight as the decisive factor. He said he draws the 
line at “a 12-pound ham.” He would accept that as a gift, but not a 
13-pound one. ,. . Prize of the week for evasive action goes to Mason 
Sears, U.S. delegate to the UN. Arthur S. Lall, Indian delegate, asked 
Sears why, if the U.S. feels it must continue bomb tests, it doesn’t 
subject its own people to them instead of the “Asian peoples” of the 
Pacific? “If the representative of India considers the Marshall Is- 
lands as Asian, the United States could also be-regarded as Asian, 
since the country is a melting pot of many races,” Sears answered, 


SOUR GRAPES DEPARTMENT: The Jewish Daily Forward com- 
ments: “The Soviet Sputniks are like big wail clocks, and the Amer- 
ican satellites are like wrist watches that are smaller but just as 
good if not better than the big wall clocks.” . . . Louis Cheskin of 
Color Research Institute blames the Russians for changing the col- 
ors of our automobiles. Their Sputniks have caused Americans to 
think sobering thoughts and this means darker colored cars, he 
reasons. 

—Tim Wohlforth 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem, 


APARTMENT WANTED 


APARTMENT, 2 or 3 rooms, furnished 
or unfurnished for mother & daughter 
(adults) coming from Argentina. Urgent, 











Write Box C, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., 
BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) New York 9, N.Y. 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. Interracial couple with 12-year-old 


daughter would like LARGE APT. Call 
any eve after 8 p.m. LO 8-2989. 


960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 








BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- APT. WANTED, pref. 
3786. Station wagon, vans-pickup service ny. 4 rm. for 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates Write: Box N, Guardian, 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. New York 9, N.Y. 


near Village, sun- 
mother & son. Urgent, 
197 E. 4 St. 








APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day 
PHONE: GLenmore 2-2244 


LGE. RM. FURN., double exposure, pvt. 
bath, West Side, elvtr, laundry. $70/mo. 
incl. utilities. TR 3-4389, 
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MINNESOTA 








Don’t Miss This Great Opportunity 


To Hear 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


Militant Voice of Labor and the People for over 50 years. 


Minnesota-Dakotas Annual All Day Press Picnic 


SUNDAY, JULY 20 
Spring Lake Indian Mounds — On the Mississippi 


GAMES — FOOD — ENTERTAINMENT 
For transportation or directions, call—Minneapolis: 
JA 9-8133; St. Paul: SP 9-8651. Or write: P. O. Box 3697, 
Loring Station, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 
Auspices: FREEDOM OF THE PRESS COMMITTEE 








LOS ANGELES 








Films: Prize Comedy “Mr. Hulot's Holiday” 
and "MOISEYEV DANCERS" 
Fri., July 18—8:30—$1 


First Unitarian Church 


2936 W. 8th St., L.A. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Subscribe Now to 


SURVIVAL 


the new, FIGHTING weekly against missile 


madness—for disarmament, sanity, peacel 


Spot news—free-swinging comment— 


authoritative features—exposing 


cold-war monkeyshines and pointing 


the path toward a sane society. 


Ww HY another peace publication? Because YOU want 
to know what’s going on EVERYWHERE in the 
far-flung peace movement. ... Who’s demonstrating 
in Chicago? How many are marching in New York? 
Im San Francisco, Denver, Philadelphia, Florida? 


Detailed news of peace activities everywhere—a 
story the press never tells. And the scope of it may 


astound you! 


| N ADDITION to peace news, it will turn a spotlight 
on State Dept. maneuvers, legislative moves, and 


press—radio—TV propaganda. 


SURVIVAL i¢ an independent weekly 
(4 peges, SYexll'’), edited and pub- 
Hehed by Mortimer Frankel, journalist, 
publicist, former network public-affairs 
editor, writer of religious broadcasts, 
worker im peace movements. 


IN EARLY ISSUES: 
“Whom Does Relaxation 
‘threaten’?” ... “How the 
Press Kills Peace News” .. 
“The Dulles Motto—‘Don’t 
Stall us, We'll Stall You’!” 


SURVIVAL, 200 W. 12 St., New York 23, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription: 


© Oharter subscription, 1 year ....... $3.00 
Clip ($4.00 after Aug. 6, 1958) 
and ee EE a Secs hdd davieedenewqus 82.25 
Mail 0 I enclose remittance herewith 


D I will remit on receipt of bill 


WAM .ccccccces:- vptasde@eGReawesees 
(Please print) 

Address cuvecseesece Ciara ered biieseees 

GO scene eecPerers cs BOD ic < TUM sciescs 


*Charter subsoriberg save 25%. Reg. $4.00. 
Pre-publication $3. Start with first tesue—on 


° or shortly before Hiroshima Day, Aug. 6, 1958 











RESORTS 





Northward Hol 
To Camp Lafond 
You Must Go! 


Deep In the heart of the Lauren- 
tlans, just 100 miles north -ef 
Montreal 
Rustic Atmosphere 
Log cabins, lakes, summer sports, 
children’s attendant. 
Inter-racial 
Rates: $40 a week (including 
food) , $35 the second week, 2/3 
rates for children under 12. 
Reserve your summer vacation. 
Write: Camp Lafond, L’Annon- 
elation, County Labelle, Quebec. 





Survival, peace weekly, "#!e 's $4 yearly ($3 pre-publi- 


cation); $2.25 semi-yearly. 


makes its bow Aug. 6 RESORTS 


URVIVAL, a f.ur-page 





weekly newspaper reporting m | 
and commenting on the Amer- 
ican anti-H-bomb movement Camp Midva e 
and the cold war, will make its Wanaque, N. ‘ 
bow on Hiroshima Day, Aug. 6. . N York 
Major attention will be given to 35 miles from New Yo 


analysis of press, radio and TV Interracial 
cold-war propaganda. All-cost vacations: 
Mortimer Frankel, editor and $39 per week 
publisher, is a veteran euthor, Full sports and social program 
journalist, writer on religious under professional direction 


Children’s Day Camp — 
Co-ed work zamp 

for 15 to 15-year-olds 

Phone: Terhune 5-2160 


subjects, and former associate 
script editor of the CBS network. 
Survival office is at 200 W. 72nd 








8t., New York. Subscription 























RESORTS 
SHADOWOOD INN Pee, ee 
Congenial inf 1 setti within © 
cullen Gilenes of wenaleaeed. Per- 35TH Incomparable 
fect for fun and relaxation. Fire- ANNIVERSARY .,. DAY CAMp 
places, records, - food. Jacob's —— As 800d as ‘ 
’ ellent MMER THEA- 
TRE. Limited “accom, Reserve now. Accord 1, N.¥Y.—Thruway Exit No. 18 e arnanan amp 
o q rT 
Sd. Lense O01 > The Reseaborgs @ AIR CONDITIONED DINING ROOM | § ftBletics “'* 
@ NEW ALL-WEATHER TENNIS © ape Ng Instp, 
INTERRACIAL COURT ® Young Teese? 
@ Folk, Sq. & Social Dancing @ Arts & | © mi Patro: *?°eram 
Ti: : ; @ Infant rp, 
WINGDALE Crafts @ International Cuisine e Sat. 8Cilitieg 
Cocktail Party e Shuffleboard e Golf 
ON-THE-LAKE Nearby @ 150 Scenic Acres 


WINGDALE 66, N.Y. 


LJ 
% JULY 4th WEEKEND 


8 DAYS $27 
FEATURING PAUL DRAPER 
W’KLY RATE: $45 to $60 
$07 Sth Ave. N.Y. Office. YU 6-6810 





LOS ANGELES 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
Now At New Lecation: 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 
Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





CALL COLLECT FOR RESERVATIONS 
20 min. from Empire State Music Festival 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE—PHONE: KERHONKSON 8316 OR 3758 
An Intimate Resort with “Big Hotel” Facilities 











ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Buite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 


Julius & 
Florence 4 


KOGAN 


5921 W. Olympic Blvd., L.A. 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 








DAUMIER EXHIBIT 
200 Lithographs 

1702 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 

Sat., July 19 from 5:00 p.m 

8 p.m.—Lecture on Daum- 

ier and art film 1848” 





NEW YORK 





JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 
auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 


tion etc. 
199 Broadway—N.Y.C. 8, (11 St.) 
GR 5-3826 





CHICAGO 








CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 17-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS — LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 8S. WELLS STREET 








The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 





CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake 


Top Notch Entertainment Guest Stars 
In Yiddish & English Dachinger Dance Band 
Excellent Food — Roomy and Reasonable 


For reservations come in person or write to N.¥.C. Office 
I UNION SQUARE WEST, N.Y.C.—AL 5-6283 


We also have a few available places at Kinderland for your child. 











NEW YORK 


A Memorial Service For 


Mildred Burgum 


(June 16, 1906—July 10, 1957) 
Will be held at the Riverside Memorial Chapel 
(Amsterdam Avenue at Seventy-sixth Street) 


On July Tenth at Nine in the Evening 








Guardian Theater Night 





)|% 


Ulysses 
in 
Nighttown 


rd 





with 


| ZERO 
MOSTEL 


TICKETS $5.50, $4.50, Wed., July 30 
$3.00 ROOFTOP THEATER 


Call OR 3-3800 Air-conditioned 
: , | 
or mail coupon below Houston St. at 2nd Av. 





MINI FS 


HMI 











Va 





ee ee ee ee ee ee Or ee 


THEATER PARTY 
197 BE. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


ere . Please send me.............. tickets at $5.50; 
ellsbdbidivisabasdadaibeets IN GE GE: 8 cstsicetcinacicenssiviccs tickets at $3. 
PONE: crsinrdissinstinccnmmininiiniiindinnanmiinntnnininnmmnannnannt 
RBIS cttitinninininiinnimimnmuinninaiunaninnnnd . 
GY ccccccccccncsscssccesecceacceseeseccesezesee BIE siversvicsinnine State ....cccccccccscssee 
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Little Rock story 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Central had been impaired by the Ne- 
gro students’ presence and could be im- 
proved only by their removal. It recogniz- 
ed the Negro students’ constitutional “‘pri- 
vate interest” in unsegregated education 
but posed against it what was described as 
the larger interest of “all students and 
potential students in having a 
smoothly functioning educational sys- 
tem capable of furnishing the type of 
education that is necessary for success- 
ful living but also for the very survival 
of our nation and its institutions.” 

With an eye to judicial review, Lemley 
referred to the rulings of the Supreme 
Court. After declaring segregated public 
schooling unconstitutional in May, 1954, 
the High Court waited a year before out- 
lining how its mandate should be carried 
out. In May, 1955, it provided that inte- 
gration should occur “with all deliberate 
speed,” in the light of local problems 
and under the supervision of Southern 
Federal judges. 


NOT SO SURPRISING: Under this rul- 
‘Ing the courts heve been approving plans 
for the piecemeal enforcement of the 
constitutional rights of Negro children, 
as in Nashville, Tenn., Greensboro and 
Charlotte, N. C., and many other cities. 
In Little Rock itself the plan was as 
gradual as could be conceived: all but 
nine Negro children remained in jimcrow 


high schools; integration in the elemen- 
tary grades was not to begin until it had 
been completed in the higher. In seven 
states (Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and 
Virginia) not a single Negro child has 
enjoyed the right the Court proclaimed 
four years ago. 

Under these circumstances, Lemley’s 
decision, though it caused justifiable out- 
rage in liberal and progressive circles, 
should not have been a surprise. The 
High Court in its second decision had 
provided a built-in apparatus for over- 
turning its first. An organized minority 
of militant racists were quick to seize it 
and in Little Rock “all deliberate speed” 
became deliberate nullification. 


A ROLLBACK: The school board called 
its June 21 “victory” a “tactical delay 
but not a surrender” of the principle of 
integration. But the Christian Science 
Monitor saw in the decision “more of a 
rollback of already accomplished school 
desegregation than another delay in its 
implementation.” 

The reaction of Southern segregation- 
ists supported this estimate. Gov. J. Lind- 
say Almond of Virginia said the situa- 
tion would be no better “two years hence 
than it is now.” Arkansas Gov. Orval 
Faubus promised to use the interlude 
“to shore up the defenses of the state 
against the sea of federal intervention 
and domination which threatens to en- 
gulf us.” Louisiana State Sen. W. M. 
Rainach declared that “integration just 


won’t work where Negroes make up a 
= percentage of the total popu- 
lation.” 


In its petition to the Supreme Court 
the NAACP argued that Lemley’s order 
“will certainly create instability” in many 
areas where court cases are pending or 
school boards are preparing to integrate 
in the fall. The day before the Board of 
Education of Dallas, Tex., voted not to 
integrate its schools in September as it 
had been ordered by a Federal court to 
do. It based its action on the conflict 
between state statutes requiring segre- 
gation and Federal law as interpreted 
by the Court. 


Major cities in which school integra- 
tion is scheduled to begin with the next 
term are Arlington, Charlottesville, Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va. 


WHITE HOUSE VISIT: It seemed clear 
that whether the rollback could be halt- 
ed would depend not alone on what the 
Courts rule, but also on some initiative 
from the President and the Congress. 


Four Negro leaders went to the White 
House to discuss their people’s problems 
with President Eisenhower on June 23 
and came away with no assurance that 
he was any more prepared to supply the 
initiative than he has been for the past 
four years. The four were Dr. Martin 
Luther King, president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference; A. 
Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO vice president 


and president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters; Roy Wilkins, secs 
retary of the NAACP, and Lester Gran- 
ger, executive secretary of the Natl, Ure 
ban League. - 


THE PROPOSALS: Wilkins said the 
leaders tried to impress the President 
“that the colored people are frustrated 
and angry.” They placed before him nine 
proposals for Executive action: a White 
House conference of national leadership 
to discuss implementing the Court’s deci- 
sion; action by Government agencies to 
provide information, resources and ad- 
vice to Southern officials seeking to 
comply; pressure on Congress for a law 
protecting constitutional civil rights other 
than voting rights; Dept. of Justice in- 
tervention in the appeal from the Lemley 
decision; Dept. of Justice action to pro- 
tect Negroes’ right to register and vote; 
action against bombings of synagogues, 
churches and homes and against the 
current terror in Dawson, Ga.; extension 
of the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion for at least one year beyond its sta- 
tutory limit, August, 1959; support for 
the principle of withholding Federal 
money from states and municipalities 
which use it to build segregated schools, 
hospitals, housing projects and other 
facilities. 


The President uttered not a mumbling 
word. His visitors said he was gracious 
and seemed sympathetic. They left smil- 
ing and empty-handed. 





CALENDAR. 





Los Angeles 





WHAT: Meeting of Echo-Park-Silver- 
lake Guardian Readers. 
WHEN: Thursday, July 10th, at 8:30 p.m. 


sharp. 
WHERE: 1559 Altivo Way, phone No. 
2-5462. 


TOPIC: Tape of Norman Cozzens Speech 
on H-Bomb Testing. 
Report on and discussion of future 
activities, including discussion on 
N.Y. United Socialist Ticket. 





New York 





; 





Four-Week Summer Term 
CLASSES AND FORUMS 
esdays (July 9, 16, 23, 30) 
130—Four Problems in Freedom 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
8:30—Philosophy of History 
HERBERT APTHEKER 


ednesdays (July 10, 17, 24, 31) 

:30—Four Communist Novelists 

ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
8:30—Four Great Soviet Films 
HAROLD COLLINS 


our sessions for $3; two classes for $5; 

ingle session, $1. 

ddress all inquiries to Herbert Ap- 

eker, c/o ADELPHI HALL, 74 Fifth Av. 
. . . 


Thursday, July 10, 8 p.m. 
“Cross-Country—And Back" 
ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 

first-hand account of what she found 
2, her recent speaking tour to Califor- 
Mia and return. 

Thursday, July 17, 8 p.m. 
“Bastille Day—1958”’ 
JOSEPH NORTH 
@ What the July 14th showed 
@ Latest steps in the French crisis 





ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Av. Adm: $1. 
METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
meets Friday, July 11, at 8:30-.p.m. 
Film program. Guests Adelphi 


invited. 
Hall, 74 5th Av., N.Y.C. 








MAINSTREAM STARLIGHT FORUMS 
Sunday Evenings 8:30-10:30 
July 13-August 24 
Penthouse 10-A 
59 W. 71 St 

* *« e 

Speakers: Herbert Aptheker, Eve Mer- 

riam, Jack McManus, Alice Neel 

Joe North, Annette T. Rubinstein, 

Morris Schappes 

Sunday, July 13 

DR. HERBERT APTHEKER 

THE CRISIS IN FRANCE 
Refreshments Series: $5, Single: $1. 


~~ — 


~ 





CLASSIFIED 


Generat 
Going North on U.S. Route 5? 
STOP IN PUTNEY VT., 10 miles 
north of Brattleboro, to find 
CAROL BROWN’'S tempting collection 
of unexpected fabrics. 

















1000 Name & Address labels, in re-usable 
lastic case, only $1. Your name and 
ddress beautifully printed on quality 
lummed paper. Outstanding values on 

er personalized items on 
. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
Franklin Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 





WANTED—acres IN SQ. CALIFORNIA 
and persons to put up $100 each to buy 


them—for a cooperative village where 
production for use is carried on, as far 
as possible. 

G. H. BLANCHARD, 655—1st Place 
HERMOSA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





Publications 





“ALTERNATIVE” banned from mails— 
Very radical and militant. All available 
back issues $1. Delivery & satisfaction 
varanteed. Order 2; get ‘“BROTHER- 
OOD ADVOCATE” (25c) free. Kern, 
79 Douglass, Brooklyn 31, N.Y. 





Resorts 





HILLBERG FARM, Kernhonkson, N. Y., 
via Thruway. Beautiful countryside, 
bathing, sports, continental cuisine, mo- 
dern accomodations. REASONABLE. Open 
all year. Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 





PARTNER WANTED for presently inac- 
tive mail-order business which has very 
good potential. Write Box P, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 


MERCHANDISE 


IMPORTED PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
—Deluxe Features incl. 44 keys & key- 
board tabulator. $129.50 value. SPEC. 
$62.50 plus tax. Standard Brand Dis- 
tributors, 143 4th Av. (14 St.) GR 3- 
7819. 1-hour free parking. 











LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN READ- 
ERS. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.0.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ay. 
WH 8-4788 





ALUMINUM STORM WINDOWS 








BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from doors, jalousies, awnings, screening. Dis- 
New York City via thruway. Scenic count to Guardian readers. 

country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- E & B Installations 

some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- LU_ 17-0779 

vate trout stocked lake. Free boating. in 

Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-Outdoor 

games. Folder. Phone: Wallkill 3-2214. SERVICES 

SPRING MT. HOUSES, Jeffersonville, NY MAILING, PHOTO-OFFc=T 
Thruway. Beautiful surroundings, ani- MULTIGRAPHING 

mals. Ideal for families. Private lake MIMEOGRAPHING 


swimming, sports, TV. Adults, $40; chil- 
dren $20 up. Schwartz, Jeffersonville 
290 or N.Y.C. evenings OL 5-6971. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS — Small informa) 
guest house. Swimming, fishing, hiking, 
square dancing, sightseeing, TV. Good 
food. Reasonable prices. Children wel- 
come. For details: Write, Mrs. J. Timms, 
Box 135, Wentworth, N.H. Tel: Rockwell 
4-2544. 





Summer Rentals 





HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y, 
Now renting 2 & 3-rm. modern bunga- 
lews and Apt. units; swimming on prem- 
ises, other facilities; reasonable. Tel: 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9-7164, 





SWIM in our 53-acre lake. Rowboats & 
fishing. ROOMS FOR VACATIONS and 
weekends. Enjoy delicious meals cafete- 
ria-style. Dance every Saturday. Busses 
from Porth Authority, N.Y.C. Autos: 
Washington Bridge and tunnels. 
ARROW PARK, P.O. BOX 465 
Monroe, N.Y. Tel. STory 3-7721 





WATERFRONT—CITY ISLAND, (off Pel- 
ham Bay Park.) Comfortable 1% rm. 
apt. in private waterfront house, gar- 
den, beach, patio at water’s edge. En- 
chanting view, quiet surroundings, near 
transportation, stores. Season. CI 8-1343 
or CI 8-1199 





MOHEGAN COLONY, Crompond, near 
lake. 5 rms, extra ktchn. or 3 rm. apt 
Very reasonable. Kapell, LAkeland 8- 
2022. NYC: LE 4-8032, eve WA 8-1799. 








Chicago 
IAKE OF THE WOODS district, Onta- 
rio, Canada. Rustic cabins on lake 
snore, fully equipped for housekeeping 
—electricity, bedding, etc. Good fishing- 
walleyes, northern bass. Write: Alex 
Lamb, Laclu, Ont. (nr. Kenora). 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 








Small cultured INFORMAL PARTIES 
now being arranged for members to 
meet one another. Outings, theater, art, 
readings, dancing, concerts. Interracial}, 
selected membership available. Box 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., N.Y.O. 9, 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0833 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FURS. Coats & 
Stoles of every descriptiton at $ savings. 


Expert remodeling & repairing. Also 
converting your old coat to a lined 
cloth coat. 

MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave. Phone: OR 5-7773 





CALVIN FORD 
LIGHT MOVING—GEN’L TRUCKING 
Special rates to mountain resorts. 
CALL ANY TIME—OLinville 2-6795 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
SALES 





SERVICE ALL TYPES 


BROOKLYN — GE 4-4228 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes apartments, 
premises. Reasonable. 
boros. For estimates 
DE 6-2978 


ousiness 
Anywhere in five 
phone: Nunez, 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, DRAPES, 
DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
OL 4-1044.—Special attention to Guard- 

fan readers. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture repaired, remodeled: Custom Slip- 


Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. 
HY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





All Aluminum 
SCREENS 


Windows Doors 
J. Koblick 
GL 2-3024 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST coverage for 
the LEAST payment. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., N.Y.. 17, MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, acol- 
dent, theft, etc. insurance placed, 





HE FIRST NATIONAL MISSILE Industry Conference, held in 
Washington recently, centered around the theme: “Improving 
the State of the Art,” The following bit of poetry made the rounds 
during the conference: 


My missile lies over the ocean 

My missile lies over the sea 

If ever my missile is missing 

Please bring back the nose core to me. 


Roger W. Babson, dean of American investment advisers, offers the 
following hints to coupon clippers on how to prepare for thermonu- 
clear war: “Investments should be widely diversified among smaller 
well-run industrial companies, and among companies owning large 
reserves of natural resources underground. Chain stores with wide 
geographical and product diversification are very desirable as a 
hedge against bombing and inflation. Certain well-located real es- 
tate could become very valuable. All should build up reserve buying 
and investment funds, but avoid long-term bonds. Learn about Ci- 
vilian Defense, survival suggestions. Finally, I emphasize the im- 
portance of sane religious faith, good health, intensive education and 
industry as the best protection against World War III, and the only 
hope for survival from any such catastrophe.” 


“THIS IS NOT A DEPRESSION, or even a recession, but just a busi- 
ness lull caused by the Russian Sputnik and the recent severe weath- 


er,” says Secy. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 


... An official of the 


Internal Revenue service, testifying recently on ethics in govern- 
ment, suggested weight as the decisive factor. He said he draws the 
line at “a 12-pound ham.” He would accept that as a gift, but not a 
13-pound one... . Prize of the week for evasive action goes to Mason 
Sears, U.S. delegate to the UN. Arthur S. Lall, Indian delegate, asked 
Sears why, if the U.S. feels it must continue bomb tests, it doesn’t 
subject its own people to them instead of the “Asian peoples” of the 
Pacific? “If the representative of India considers the Marshall Is- 
lands as Asian, the United States could also be-regarded as Asian, 
since the country is a melting pot of many races,” Sears answered. 


SOUR GRAPES DEPARTMENT: The Jewish Daily Forward com- 
ments: “The Soviet Sputniks are like big wail clocks, and the Amer- 
ican satellites are like wrist watches that are smaller but just as 


good if not better than the big wall clocks.” . 


. . Louis Cheskin of 


Color Research Institute blames the Russians for changing the col- 
ors of our automobiles. Their Sputniks have caused Americans to 
think sobering thoughts and this means darker colored cars, he 


reasons. 


—Tim Wohlforth 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone; 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
3786. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day 
PHONE: GLenmore 2-2244 


APARTMENT WANTED 


APARTMENT, 2 or 3 rooms, furnished 
or unfurnished for mother & daughter 
(adults) coming from Argentina. Urgent, 
Write Box C, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., 
New York 9, N.Y. 





Interracial couple with 12-year-old 
daughter would like LARGE APT. Call 
any eve after 8 p.m. LO 8-2989. 





APT. WANTED, pref. near Village, sun- 
ny. 4 rm. for mother & son. Urgent. 
Write: Box N, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St. 
New York 9, N.Y. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
LGE. RM. FURN., double exposure, pvt. 
bath, West Side, elvtr, laundry. $70/mo, 
incl. utilities. TR 3-4389, 
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STATE DEPT. BOWS TO COURT 





Robeson, Lamont given passports 


ITHIN TWO WEEKS after 

the Supreme Court’s June 
16 passport ruling, a number of 
prominent Americans had their 
travel documents and were plan- 
ning to use them. 

Among these were Paul Robe- 
son, Dr. Corliss Lamont and An- 
na Louise Strong. 

Robeson announced that he 
would go to London around July 
10 for a series of radio, TV and 
stage engagements. He thanked 
“the thousands and thousands 
of people of all races and creeds 
who have been my well-wishers 
all these years in the struggle for 
a passport.” 

Lamont noted that the Su- 
preme Court decision had given 
Americans “a new sense of free- 
dom” but pointed out that Secy. 
of State Dulles’ ban on travel to 
China is still to be fought “so 
that reporters and ordinary cit- 
izens can find out first-hand 
what is going on among one- 
fourth of the world’s people.” 
Lamont plans a round-the-world 


trip next year, with extended 
stays in the Near and Far East. 


TWO-YEAR FIGHT: When Miss 
Strong received her passport in 
California it ended a two-year 
fight with the State Dept. She 
plans to leave late in July for 
London and then to the Soviet 
Union. She will report on her 
travels for the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN. 


Issuance of the long withheld 
passports was preceded by an 
announcement by Miss Frances 
G. Knight, director of the Pass- 
port Office, that answers to 
questions about political party 
membership on passport forms 
would no longer be required. She 
answered the question of whether 
the State Dept. would contest 
the Court ruling by saying: “I 
don't see any point in just wait- 
ing and harassing anyone any 
longer.” 

ut clerks in the New York 
passport office last week were 
still giving a bad time to ap- 


plicants who left the questions 
unanswered. One clerk was re- 
ported to have told an applicant 
that she must answer; when she 
cited Miss Knight’s statement, 
the clerk gave her a blank sheet 
of paper on which to write her 
reasons for not answering. When 
she said she would in any case 
refuse to answer “as a matter of 
principle,” the clerk said: “Oh, 
come now, that’s not a reason.” 
Another clerk was overheard say- 
ing to a third: ‘““We’ve been hav- 
ing THEM all day long.” 


HEARINGS SET: Congressional 
action to nullify the Court’s rul- 
ing went forward as the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
scheduled hearings to begin July 
7 on a number of passport- 
restricting measures. 

One bill, sponsored by Sen. 
James O. Eastland ‘(D-Miss.), 
would deny passports to Com- 
munists, persons accused of trea- 
son or felonies, and members of 
organizations cited for registra- 
tion by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. The Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee called 
for protests against these meas- 
ures and testimony against them 
in the hearings. 





A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


HAND-MADE DOLLS from coop- 

erative colony in India, authentic 

costumes, hairdress, jewelry, ac- 

cessories; 

A, Banjari 
jewelry 

B. Ayya—in - 
carrying tiny baby. Each $2.75; 
two for $5. 


NEW! GUARDIAN ANGEL PER- 
FUME.—Compare this subtlle fra- 
grance with others costing two or 
three times as much. Mailed post- 
paid in attractive, leak-proof, spill- 
proof, 114-dram flacon, $1. 


For Your Table 


rheseroe 


FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA, — 
luncheon cioths of natural un- 
bleached linen on cotton warp. 
Blue or green patterns. Will out- 


wear pure Sizes 52x52 in. 


costume, 





° 


nen, 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


| Pererr rr ry rT erry rr ere 
Address 
City 
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NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories and Canada. 
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RISH LINEN Juncheon 
homespun weave in solid 
Biue, Maize, Turquoise, 
52x52 in. with 4 napkins, 


C in. with 6 napkins, $6. 


Summer Wear 

roe 

GUATEMALAN SKIRTS, hand- 
woven designs in multicolor or 
white on Black, Blue, Red, Navy, 
Brown cotton. Waist sizes 24-32. 
Used to cost $14.95 up—GBS 
price, $10. 

NEW! CHILDREN’S $IZES, mul- 
ticolor patterns on Red, Navy or 
Medium Blue backgrounds. Sizes 


3-4-5-6, $6. Sizes 8-10-12, $7. 


HAND-MADE HUNGARIAN 
PEASANT BLOUSES, multicolor 





TOTAL 


se etereern 
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end black embroidery on lovely 
Swiss voile. No two designs alike. 
Sizes 34-40. A Best Buy, $5. 

CHILDREN’S SIZES, 6-8-10-12 
multicolors only, no black-on- 


white), $4. 


INDIA PRINT SKIRTS. Multicolor 
patterns on cream or black back- 
grounds. Waist sizes 24-32. $4.50 


HANDWOVEN MADRAS SKIRTS 
FROM INDIA. Soft, multicolor 
vertical stripes. Choose among pre- 
dominant Brown, Red, Blue or 
Green tones. Waist sizes 24-32; 
34 in darker combinations. $5. 
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Budget Gifts 


CHIFFON ITALIAN SCARF, mul- 
ti-color florals, paisleys or Italian 
market scenes, 27-in. squares 75¢, 
three for $2. 





FROM POLAND: charming, color- 
ful slim, 5-in. hand-turned cos- 
tume figurines. They come apart 
to make containers for bobby-pins, 
needles, snack-picks, etc., or sim- 
ply stand them in pairs to delight 
the eye. Pair, $1. 


Guardian Vitamins 


VITAMIN - MINERAL FORMULA 
for general use. 100 caps. $2.75. 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA — for 
run-down and convalescents. 100 
capsules, $3.95. 


GERIATRIC FORMULA for 35-yr. 
olds and up. 100 capsules, $3.75. 


CANDITABS, Vitamin - Minerals, 


Chocolate, cherry or both flavors 
mixed. 100 tabs, $2.50. 


PEDIATRIC DROPS, 50 cc. 
tle, $2.50. 


PHIL PPL PP PELE LOL LLOLELOLECLEOS 


Record Albums 
PHO PELE LOL ELOLLOPLOR LC ELOEOOOE 
THE WEAVERS at Home, on Tour 
or at Carnegie Hall. 


bot- 


MARTHA SCHLAMME, — 


Songs of Many Lands. 


Folk 


PETE SEEGER with Sonny Terry at 
Carnegie Hall. 
PLL tz” 3 rpm.) 
List price: $4.95 GBS pr., $3.95. 
Any two, $7.50. 


(22.17/32 


SPECTATOR. 


The Moiseyev rockets 


N HEADLINE TYPE reserved for cataclysmic events, the Chie 
cago Daily News front page blared forth: RUSSIANS ’INVADB®’ 
CITY. 


At the San Francisco Opera House a reporter for the Berkeley 
Gazette heard a man say: “If they fight as well as they dance, we 
might as well throw in the sponge right now!” 


In Boston a character describing himself as “the minister’ and 
his followers picketed the Boston Garden with placards saying “Stop 
Communism Now” and “I Like Nixon,” and gave a story to the news- 
papers asserting that there were five spies among the 100-member 
Soviet dance troupe led by Igor Moiseyevy which took Boston by storm 
as it has every other U.S. city visited in its three-month tour. 


In Washington John Foster Dulles went backstage to meet My. 
Moiseyey and his dancers after the performance despite ‘“‘the mine 
ister’'s” warnings; and in New York the Times’ dance critic, John 
Martin, figured out that at the end of their tour—which closed with 
eight performances at Madison Square Garden with at least 13,000 
people present at each—the troupe had set an all-time box office 
record for theatrical attractions in the U. S. with a gross of $1,600, 
000. This did not include upwards of $75,000 the dance troupe re- 
ceived for a full hour’s performance on Ed Sullivan’s TV program 
Sunday night, June 29. 


HE GUARDIAN got its most complete out-of-town report from 
Chicago, where our good friend Mandel A. Terman, businessman 


CARL SANDBURG, ADLAI STEVENSON AND MANDEL TERMAN 
It was a black-tie affair for the Russian dancers 


leader of the Chicago Council of American-Soviet Friendship, turned 
the town upside down, cops and all, for the dancers’ grand entrance. 


Soviet Ambassador Mikhail A. Menshikoy (who looks rather like 
Brother Terman, we think) visited Chicago at the same time (mid- 
May) and parties blossomed all over the Loop, with the one the Mane 
del Termans gave at the Blackstone topping the society events, while 
the Executives’ Club luncheon for the Ambassador drew 2,200 lunche 
ers and turned 800 away from the Hotel Sherman, Chicago’s ime 
mortal Carl] Sandburg and Illinois’ favorite (Dem.) son, Adlai Ste- 
venson, joined a mink-clad mob at the War Memorial Opera House 
for the Moiseyev opening night. 


Even the Chicago Tribune (which once said that if the Soviet 
Union had not existed, Messrs. Truman and Acheson would have 
had to invent ner to start their Cold War) gave the visitors a wele 
coming, if frosty, editorial; and a Chicago dance critic, after viewe 
ing the performance, warned that Mr. Moiseyev’s male dancers 
couldn’t go on jumping the way they did without eventually put- 
ting a folk dancer into orbit. 


EW YORK got two turns with the troupe, their grand premiere at 

the Metropolitan Opera House in April, and their closing pere 
formances at Madison Square Garden the last two weekends in June. 
We of the GUARDIAN had two theater parties with them, at the Met 
and later at the Garden. And if you have never witnessed 13,000 
people clapping in unison for a Virginia Reel, you’ve missed a oncee 
in-a-lifetime experience! This, and 13,000 voices plus a Russian 
troupe singing ‘Hail, Hail the Gang’s All Here,” providing a final 
curtain which the Times reporter called ‘‘a high spot to remember.” 


Off hours and between shows, the troupe was geniality per- 
sonified. They gave a Saturday morning to a program of dances on 
folk themes arranged for them by the Jewish High School of Bronx 
and Manhattan (with mimeographed programs thoughtfully sten« 
cilled in English and Russian, and a Sunday morning to the Dance 
Teachers Guild, where Mr. Moiseyev himself conducted a master- 
lesson in Russian folk dances for 500 teachers and enthusiasts. They 
shopped copiously, ate gallons of ice cream, toured like high school 
kids everywhere they went. 

A few GUARDIAN friends got together with some of them for 
an impromptu after-theater supper one night during their closing 
engagement and found them lovable, beauti‘ul, interested and, of 
course—after better than two hours of incomparable dancing— 
hungry and thirsty. 

For us—all of U. S. that met them, we mean—they proved the 
most effective ambassadors of good will imaginable. We hope they’I] 
return often, now that they know the way. We hope, too, that ouf 
government may perceive that there are other areas of competition 
than sputniking in which we could and should be vying with the 
Russians. 


—The Spectator 





